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“ He fell unconscious in Swanson's arms. Instantly there came the gurgling of escaping air, then 
a wild inrushing torrent of mud and water.” 


—At the Tunnel’s End. 
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At the Tunnel’s End 


HERE was a curious diversity of 
opinion about Tunnel Three. 
Barclay, the contractor, who 

had a little shanty of an office at the 
top of the shaft, with blue-print plans 
on the walls and a stove-pipe crooking 
out of one corner of the roof, said it 
was a beautiful tunnel. He said it with 
cheerful confidence to the Committee of 
Five who had come to investigate. The 
Five had just dined expansively (with 
Barclay), and it was with good- 
humoured bravado that they now 
trusted themselves to the dinky 
elevator and descended the _ shaft. 
Sixty feet below daylight they stepped 
out on a slimy platform, and Gregson, 
the underground boss, showed them a 
moist red tube reaching outward under 
the river. A row of misty incandescent 
lights ribbed the tunnel at regular 
intervals with circlets of brightness, 
and at the far end they could see a 
black wall with a closed steel door. 
For the benefit of the Chairman of the 
Five, who thought that this wall was 
the end of the tunnel, Gregson explained 
that the steel door led into the air-lock, 
and that for Six hundred feet beyond 
stretched the pressure workings. 
Gregson confined himself strictly to 
information ; he ventured no opinion at 
all, as became a wise boss in the 
presence of the contractor. The Five 
walked down the plank roadway on the 
floor of the red tube, their heads almost 
touching the roof, the water dripping 
on their oil coats, their ears filled with 
the strange echoes of this underground 
place. 

‘You are now under the river,” Bar- 
clay said; “‘the water is not twenty- 
five feet over your heads.” 

The Five looked at one another. 

“Is there any danger?” asked the 
Chairman. 
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“Not the slightest,” answered Bar- 
clay. 

A small, cold rivulet dripped down 
inside the Chairmz in’s s collar. 

“ Let us go up,” he said. 

Having now nearly reached the steel 
door of the air-lock, Barclay invited 
them to enter the pressure workings, 
where twenty men and a mule were 
toiling, but the Chairman remembered 
suddenly that he had a weak heart and 
couldn’t take air pressure, and the 
others were certain that, having just 
dined heartily, it would be very dan- 
gerous for them to enter. Barclay 
looked relieved at this decision ; Greg- 
son’s face was grim, and he said nothing. 

So the Five went up with the hazy 
impression that tunnels were generally 
moist and uncomfortable, if not dan- 
gerous, and that Mr. Barclay was a 
remarkably efficient contractor and an 
accomplished engineer, to say nothing 
of being a genial good fellow. They 
reported that the tunnel was a good and 
perfect tunnel, and referred in compli- 
mentary terms to the contractor, there- 
by relieving the fears of a solicitous 
public. Not knowing a spreading jack 
from a pressure nozzle, however, it had 
not occurred to the Five to inquire why 
the water roared under the plank road- 
way on which they had walked, nor 
why the heavy air shook so constantly 
with the muffled thunder of great 
pumps. They had not even seen the 
half-naked men of the deep workings 
come out of the air-lock wet from top to 
toe with blue mud and shivering with 
cold. 

It is a curious fact that the deeper 
into a tunnel one penetrates the poorer 
its reputation. The Five had not been 
permitted to catch so much asa glimpse 
of Jernigan, the sub-boss, lord of the 
pressure workings. If Jernigan’s opinion 
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of the tunnel had been asked, he would 
have answered frankly, being an out- 
spoken man: 

‘“‘ She’s a thundering geeser.”’ 

In the cold ooze at the end of the 
tunnel, where the truth was, gaunt, 
half-clad men, with picks and. clay 
plugging balls, said things about the 
tunnel that would not look well in 
print, and being men of experience in 
these things, they spoke with authority. 
So bad was the reputation of the tunnel 
among those who knew, that no boss 
but Jernigan could have kept a crew at 
work, where every pick thrust was a 
special invitation to death by drowning. 

Jernigan was a man worth knowing. 
He was the Napoleon of a wet hole 
in the ground; he had the calm, 
Napoleonic way of deciding to do a 
thing and then of doing it, whether 
or no. It is needless to say that 
Jernigan was an Irishman, a little Irish- 
man with white eyebrows, face splashed 
with freckles like a guinea-hen’s egg, 
red hair, hairy hands, an abominable 
temper, and a prickly wit. He was 
hard and knotty like a blackthorn 
stick, and no amount of work, or heat, 
or cold, or lack of sleep, or air-pres- 
sure ever seemed to damper his fires. 
He drove everything and everybody 
before him with resistless energy, he 
was never disheartened, he never let 
go when once he had taken hold. 
When he was in good humour, and that 
was most of the time, he kept all of 
his men laughing but one, and when 
he was angry he abused them with force 
and picturesqueness, though curiously 
enough he was not given to profanity. 
From his employers he exacted pay in 
proportion to his services, which were 
extensive, and what he made he spent 
like a lord. For all his temper the 
contractors sought Jernigan, and men 
came to him when no other boss could 
hire them, for he possessed that rare 
quality of mastery which makes men 
leaders in the world’s affairs. Irish- 
men, Swedes, “ Dagoes,” they all flocked 


to Jernigan when he called, they bore 
his abuse, laughed at his jokes, worked 
harder, and risked more for him than 
for any one else, and ended by admiring 
him blindly. 

When Tunnel Three began to grumble 
it was beautiful’ to see Jernigan hold 
his men in hand. At the first sound of 
danger there were those who would 
have gone rushing for the air-lock and 
safety, but Jernigan, standing there 
behind them in the roadway, was more 
terrible than the danger in front. Of 
all the sounds known to these under- 
ground places, there is none quite like 
the grumbling at a tunnel’s end. It 
comes often with explosive suddenness, 
like the snapping and rattling of steam 
in long pipes, though often muffled, 
and then it is choked off and dies away 
in a gurgle. And sometimes the sound 
more resembles a long-drawn wail or 
whistle, as a man would blow sharply 
across the mouth of a bottle, this 
followed with sharp rapping and crack- 
ing—and then a gush of muddy water, 
that makes a man’s heart dot and carry 
one. 

And yet, sudden and startling as these 
sounds at a tunnel’s end may be, they 
are nothing of themselves ; their terror 
lies in their significance; they are 
the outcries of danger. The tunnel 
grumbles when it reaches a spot where 
the earth between it and the water of 
the river bottom is thin, where there 
are pockets of quicksand or deeps of 
thick mud. Its excuse for grumbling 
is the best. The heavily compressed 
air within the tunnel, thus compressed 
for the main purpose of keeping out 
water and mud from the tunnel’s end, 
breaks out through the thin earth where 
the men are working, with a rippling 
wail, and goes boiling upward to the 
surface of the river. And when it 
escapes, the water and thin mud burst 
in, and if enough air goes out and 
enough water comes in, it is ninety-nine 
chances to one that the workers, racing 
for the air-lock, will be overtaken and 
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AT THE TUNNEL’S END 


drowned with their noses to the roof of 
the tunnel like rats in a rain barrel. 

For five hundred and ninety feet from 
the air-lock in Jernigan’s working there 
never was a better behaved tunnel. All 
the way it ran as straight and shiny as 
agun barrel, the men at the end driving 
their way comfortably through hard 
sand and clay, with here and there a 
boulder, and not a thought of the vessels 
plying back and forth sixty feet over 
their heads. Behind came the brickers 
building the tunnel wall (for the brick 
tube was always kept complete within 
a few feet of the tunnel’s end), the 
pipemen with their wrenches, and the 
electricians adding light after light to 
the long row at the tunnel roof. Barclay 
rubbed his hands with glee, thinking of 
his profits, and Gregson lay by and let 
Jernigan do the work. It was tunnel 
building according to the books. 

But one day the Swede, Swanson, 
driving his pick for a shovelful of sand, 
brought down acartload. Where the 
earth lay bare underneath, it glistened 
with tiny rivulets of water, and pre- 
sently the sand began to slough down 
noiselessly, loosening more and more, 
growing more fluid. All the men sprung 
to the end of the plank roadway. An 
Italian who went by the name of Maca- 
roni—for the sake of uniformity—yelled 
lustily for Jernigan. 

‘What you squalin’ for?” demanded 
the sub-boss; “its only a pocket of 
quicksand.” 

That was Jernigan’s way “only 
quicksand ’—but it was to be observed 
that even Jernigan stepped more 
quickly. The little rivulets became 
streams, and the blue silty sand spread 
further out in the tunnel. 

Up to that time the air-lock had not 
been used, but now the men rushed 
from the deep workings, the inner steel 
door of the lock was clapped shut, and 
the compressed air was turned in. 
With a depth of sixty feet it was neces- 
sary to use a pressure of over thirty 
pounds to the square inch (two atmos- 
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pheres), in order to make the pressure of 
air within the tunnel equal to the pres- 
sure of earth and water without, thereby 
tending to keep the soft earth at the 
tunnel’s end from caving in. From a 
comparatively comfortable place to 
work in, the tunnel beyond the air-lock 
became a hot, misty hole, the heavy 
atmosphere of which was almost cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to bring paralysis 
to its victims, with that more terrible 
air-pressure disease known as the 
‘* bends.” 

‘“‘ Now, byes,” says Jernigan, ‘ we'll 
swaller air.” 

Twenty men crowded into the lock, 
and the outer steel door was closed, 
Jernigan turned a valve, and the airc 
came hissing in, the men held their 
noses, blew into their cheeks, swal- 
lowed lustily with nothing to swallow, 
that they might equalise the pres- 
sure inside their bodies with that 
without. Terribly sharp pains shot 
through their heads, and sometimes it 
seemed as though their ear-drums 
must burst. But at last the limit of 
pressure was reached, and the- pain 
gradually passed away. The door 
leading to the pressure workings was 
opened and in they went. 

Jernigan’s men were all young and 
sound. None othercan bear the strain 
and fatigue of this most wearing of toil. 
The tunnel had grown misty, so that 
the lights shone through haloes of haze, 
and the compression of the air had 
generated so much heat that the men 
began to strip. Jernigan’s voice sounded 
thin and high in the thick air; it was 
an effort to speak aloud. Paddock, 
who was an inveterate whistler, could 
not blow a sound. 

** She’s stopped slobberin’,” remarked 
Jernigan as they reached the tunnel’s 
end. Most of the men began digging 
cautiously and shovelling the mud into 
the tram-cars; Swanson, the Swede, 
sat at one side and industriously made 
small round balls of clay, a little larger 
than croquet balls. It seemed like 
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child’s work, and Jernigan kept up a 
steady stream of raillery at the expense 
of the big Swede. 

Swanson could have put his big flat 
thumb on Jernigan and smashed him 
and done with it, for he was so tall he 
couldn't stand straight on the roadway 
of the tunnel without hitting his head 
—a huge hulk of a man, tow-headed, 
blue-eyed, slow of speech, faithful. He 
called the sub-boss always “ Meester 
Yernigan”; Jernigan had at least 
twenty names for him, and not one of 
them at all complimentary. And yet 
no dog ever served a master more 
faithfully than Swanson served the sub- 
boss. 

And suddenly, as they worked, the 
tunnel began to grumble, and there was 
Jernigan barring the passageway to 
safety like a rock. 

“Give it to her, byes,” he shouted. 

Swanson was already on his feet with 
his arms full of the clay balls, and he 
and three of the other men _ began 
throwing them swiftly and vigorously 
at the spot where the air was escaping. 
Each flattened out near the tunnel rim 
like a thick corn cake, and when the 
rattling ceased Swanson sprang into 
the mud and pummelled the clay into 
the break. The heavy air in the tunnel 
helped to hold the patch in place. 
Then the work went on again, the 
Italians picking and shovelling, Billy, 
the tram mule, flapping his long ears, 
Swanson soberly patting mud pellets, 
and Jernigan directing everything with 
cheerful unconcern. Once more dur- 
ing the shift the tunnel grumbled, once 
more there was a battery of clay balls, 
and once more the men won the 
victory against the water. 

“Ye’re a pretty pitcher, Monty,” 
shouted Jernigan; “‘why don’t you 
throw over the home plate? Here, 
Swanson, you Swede, climb up there 
and paddle.” 

At the end of three hours of the 
heavy air and the heavier work the men 
returned to the air-lock, suffered again 


the pain of reducing pressure, and went 
out into free air, wet and shivering with 
cold. They were taken instantly to a 
hot room, where they were given 
quantities of steaming black coffee, and 
after that they dropped down to sleep. 
Two shifts a day, three hours or less 
each, was all these men could stand. 

Thus day after day Jernigan kept his 
crew burrowing, though the tunnel 
grumbled its displeasure almost con- 
stantly, and the earth came down half 
fluid silt. So much water came in that 
it ran in a stream under the plank road- 
way, and the great pumps at the shatft- 
head worked to full capacity. Once 
they thought the whole tunnel end was 
coming in; the water gushed inward, 
rose rapidly above the roadway, and 
swirled cold about their feet. Two 
Italians bolted suddenly from the earth 
working to escape; even Paddock 
dropped his shovel. Jernigan stood 
like a post. 

** Get back there!” he roared. 

He caught one Italian with a blow 
on the chin that sent him sprawling 
into the water ; the second paused, and 
Jernigan leaped at him and drove him 
headlong against the earth at the 
tunnel’s end. 

In the meantime Swanson, in his 
slow way, was coolly pitching clay balls. 
Two other men, with Jernigan, joined 
him, and at last, with the water cold 
about their ankles, they succeeded in 
stopping the flow. It was after this 
incident that the Committee of Five 
came to look at the tunnel, for such 
things as these leak curiously out to 
the public, and the Committee, as I 
have said, found it a good and perfect 
tunnel, and Mr. Barclay an amiable 
man. Barclay was no longer con- 
gratulating himself. In two weeks the 
tunnel had not advanced three feet, and 
it was costing him a small fortune to 
keep the water down. 

And then came the blue Monday. 
It was at the afternoon shift. The 
tunnel had been behaving itself with 
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AT THE TUNNEL’S END 





admirable decorum for a day or two, 
the earth had seemed much harder, 
and though there was frequent rattling 
of escaping air—the sound of which had 
grown so familiar that it brought not a 
tremor to the men—the gaps were more 
easily closed. Swanson had accumula- 
ted a large stock of clay balls. 

“Ye’re getting fat and lazy, Swan- 
son,” Jernigan said; ‘“‘the old lady 
ain't playin’ her chunes any more.” 








the escaping air. Other balls followed 
in like manner; the air was going fast. 
Half the crew were throwing the clay, 
but it either went out of sight or 
sloughed down with the incoming mud. 
Then of a sudden in gushed a torrent 
of water as bigasa man’s leg. Jernigan 
rang for more air pressure. and the men 
redoubled their efforts, but all to no 
avail. Suddenly, while Jernigan him- 
self was working at the breach, the 





‘* There was presently just room and air between the top of the tunnel and the top of the water to 
accommodate Swanson’s head—and Jernigan's, which Swanson held up.”’ 


But Jernigan spoke too soon. Not 
ten minutes later one of the Italians 
sprung back with a shout; he had 
opened a little pocket of silt near the 
top and at one side of the tunnel’s 
end. For a moment the soft earth 
gushed out, then there was the wailing 
sound of escaping air. Instantly Swan- 
son drove a clay ball into the hole, but 
instead of remaining there, it disap- 
peared at once, being driven upward by 
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Italians bolted. Jernigan yelled at 
them, but they were desperately fright- 
ened and ran at the top of their speed 
for the air-lock. The other men paused 
undecided for an instant, and then they, 
too, followed. It seemed certain death 
to remain with that stream of water 
pouring into the tunnel. It would 
require only a moment to wear a larger 
hole, and then the whole river would be 
in on them—and there was nearly six 
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hundred feet of running to the air- 
lock and safety. 

Jernigan looked around. Only Swan- 
son was left, calmly yet swiftly gather- 
ing up more clay balls. 

For an instant the two men looked 
at each other. Jernigan had promised 
to see the work through, and see it 
through he wouid, water or no water. 
Swanson saw him spring suddenly up 
on the low earth bank which the men 
used when working around the upper 
rim of the tunnel. He turned swiftly 
and braced himself. into the mud of 
the tunnel's end, driving his body into 
the pocket of quicksand. 

** Here, Swanson, plug me in,” he 
ordered. 

Swanson brought clay balls and 
drove them into the mud around 
Jernigan’s body. ‘ She’s comin’ fast, 
Meester Yernigan,” he observed. The 
water poured out everywhere around 
him, and when the clay began to stop 
its course, the pressure was so great on 
Jernigan’s back that Swanson was 
compelled to push against him and 
hold him in with one of his huge 
hands, while with the other he plugged 
away with the clay. 

“Give it to her, Swanson,” said 
Jernigan, cheerfully, although his face 
was twisted with the pain of his 
position. Swanson worked furiously, 
with the water rising about his legs. 
The other workmen were already safe 
in the air-lock. The dim_ tunnel 
seemed like a long pathway of water, 
for the roadway was now completely 
covered. For atime it seemed an even 
chance against the incoming water, then 
with Swanson’s clay and the increasing 
air pressure the flow slowly lessened. 

““ We're beating her,” observed the 
sub-boss. : 

Swanson removed his hand from 
Jernigan’s body, for the air pressure 
now supported him firmly in place. 
More clay was brought and plugged 
in around Jernigan’s body, and presently 
the tunnel no longer grumbled. 
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“Now, Swanson,” said Jernigan, 
“you go up and get those men out 
here.” He said other things about his 
crew, not necessary to set down in this 
place. 

Swanson started promptly, but he 
had not gone far when he heard 
Jernigan shout. He turned and saw 
the sub-boss spread out his arms and 
begin to struggle. The big Swede ran 
stooping through the water. He saw 
instantly what the matter was. The 
air pressure was driving Jernigan 
bodily into the soft mud. Already his 
body had nearly disappeared. His 
head rested against the rim of the 
tunnel, and he was grasping desperately 
to hold himself inside. His face was 
white and he could not speak. Swan- 
son seized him by the collar; his shirt 
tore away. Then the great Swede 
took hold of his arms and drew him 
from the engulfing mud by main force. 
He fell unconscious in Swanson’s arms. 
Instantly there came the gurgling of 
escaping air, then a wild inrushing 
torrent of mud and water. 

Swanson ran, at first with the sub- 
boss in his arms, the water surging 
about his legs. But he was soon so 
hampered that he drew Jernigan’s 
shoulders under his arm, and then 
rushed on again, dragging his burden. 
The heavy air roared in his ears, and 
he choked with the thumping of his 
heart. He had already been under 
pressure longer than the usual time. 
And still he waded, the water now up 
to his waist. He held Jernigan’s head 
above the flood. 

‘Thus he came to the air-lock and 
pounded on the steel door. He knew 
that there was not one chance in a 
thousand that any one would dare to 
open it, for the water was already above 
the upper frame. There, too, had 
come Billy, the tunnel-mule, dragging 
his empty car behind him. He had 
not hurried, though he realised that 
something was wrong, and he now 
stood with quiet patience, his nose 
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AT THE TUNNEL’S END 


close-pressed to the steel door; it had 
always opened to him before; he had 
faith to believe it would open now. 
Although sore pressed, Swanson stroked 
the mule’s rough neck, then bent his 
shoulder into the water and unhooked 
the harness traces. He felt that there 
was no chance for any of them, but he 
wanted to give Billy an equal oppor- 
tunity to fight for his life. There was 
presently just room and air between 
the top of the tunnel and the top of 
the water to accommodate Swanson’s 
head—and Jernigan’s, which Swanson 
held up. Swanson could see the long 
row of electric lights gleaming on the 
muddy flood ; they were at the highest 
point in the tunnel, and the water had 
not reached them. Again he knocked 
on the wall, and some one knocked in 
reply. Swanson fancied there were 
voices, but he could not make out what 
was said, for the buzzing in his ears, 
but the door did not open. A few feet 
away the soft, grey nose of Billy the 
mule rose above the water. Swanson 
reached out and_ touched it with 
dripping fingers. There was a beseech- 
ing look in the dumb eyes, as if the 
mule knew that he could not last much 
longer. Swanson said nothing. There 
was a strange likeness between the 
man and the -brute; both were slow, 
dull, powerful of body, with the 
patience that outwears suffering, and 
the dumb, uncomplaining faith which 
goes down to death without a quiver. 
Neither made an outcry; having done 
all that was possible, they waited. 
Swanson's eyes presently began to fail 
him, the lights grew dim, but he still 
held Jernigan’s head above the water. 
All this time the great pumps above 
ground were drawing to their utmost 
on the flood and the engines were 
driving compressed air into the deep 
workings, though those outside had 
little hope of rescuing the entombed 
men. -And yet, what human hands 
were so weak in doing, blind circum- 
stance had already accomplished, for 
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the terrific inrush of water at the tun- 
nel’s end had brought with it great 
quantities of sand, clay, and boulders, 
which soon filled the tunnel for many 
feet, and finally choked the break, so 
that water could no longer enter. The 
tunnel had overreached itself in its 
treachery, and now, slowiy, the pumps 
and the compressors began to lower the 
flood within the pressure workings. 
Swanson was dimly conscious of the 
change. He felt the water, which was 
icy cold to his half-naked body, leave 
his shoulders, then creep down his 
breast. He was leaning now against 
the wall, still holding Jernigan up. 
Presently, though he fought against it, 
he sank to his knees, and thus they 
found him, with the mule’s grey nose 
resting on his shoulder. They dragged 
the two men into the air-lock, followed 
by a rush of water. Both were uncon- 
scious. Billy tried to follow, but they 
pushed him back, and when the door 
was closed he still stood there patiently, 
waiting with faith the rough kindness 
ofthis masters. He had known all along 
that the door some way, some time, 
would open ; had it not always opened 
before ? 

Jernigan came to himself first in the 
hot room. He was not able to get up, 
but he rolled over, and when Swanson 
opened his eyes he said, in strange 
contrast to his usual comments : 

** You’re a good man, Swanson.” 

And Swanson looked up at him like 
a dumb, wounded animal. 

They forced Swanson to his feet, 
dosed him with black coffee, and walked 
him up and down the room, though he 
groaned with pain and begged them to 
let him sleep. 

Then Barclay came and swore about 
the water, and, upon consideration, 
gave Jernigan fifty dollars and Swanson 
ten, with the express condition that 
there should be no talking to reporters. 
And two weeks later Jernigan and 
Swanson again went into that black 
hole of death. 














LAWOURDEEN 
} Daly Celestia Bell 


O BLESSIN’S on the old days 
€)When joy was to the fore, 
With praties sweetly blossomin’ 
f9Ferninst the cabin door ; 

An’ we to foot it on the green 
FQWith neither scrip nor shoon,-— 
For you was just a sweet colleen, 
(SAn’ I a gay gossoon. 


An’ sure a merrier ne’er grew up 
FQBeneath old Erin’s sky ; 

’Twas just to get the bite an’ sup, 
EQAn’ let the world go by. 

"T'was just with you to dance an’ sing 
EXTo some glad Irish tune,- 

For you was but a sweet colleen, 
FgAn’ I a gay gossoon. 


‘ a Ted Z 
a . vA 
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An’ blessin’s on the black days 

fA-streelin’ o’er the sky ; 

No praties in the ash-bed, 

FQNo creature in the sty. 

The hunger kep’ us broad awake 

{STo dance beneath the moon,— 

For you was just a sweet colleen, 
An’ | a gay gossoon. 

















Uninvented Inventions 


Some Unsolved Problems whieh offer Great Fortunes to any one who can 
master them 


By Francis F. Coleman 


HAT the inventor has done is 

W marvellous enough ; but, from 

our present standpoint, what 

he has not done is even more extra- 

ordinary. A glance at the problems 

still unsolved can hardly fail to fire the 
imagination. 

First of all are the transportation 
improvements for which the world is 
waiting. Trains and ships which were 
marvels for speed a generation ago are 
hardly satisfactory for goods traffic to- 
day, and our longings to annihilate 
space are the foundations of present 
efforts to build the flying machine. As 
the post-chaise speed of a century ago 
gave way to that of the sixty-mile-an- 
hour express train, so must this speed 
give way to the demands of a new 
century. We want to reach America 
within two and one-half days. 


ONE THING NBEDED IN ORDER TO 
‘* ANNIHILATE SPACE.” 


ROBABLY nothing has stood more 

in the way of such attainments 
than the absence of a true rotary steam 
engine. With road-bedssuch as modern 
engineering has provided for our rail- 
ways, rails of steel, and smooth-running 
carriages, there would seem to be almost 
no limit to the speed at which trains 
might be run with safety, but for the 
vibrations produced by the oscillating 
steam engine. Although skilful me- 
chanics have balanced these moving 
parts as perfectly as was possible, the 
locomotive engineer will tell you that 
long before his engine reaches a speed 
of a hundred miles an hour, its great 
mass is in a quiver from end to end, 
and ready to fly from the line upon the 


slightest occasion. On _ high - speed 
steamships the vibrations of the engines 
are not only a source of great discom- 
fort to passengers, but threaten the 
strength of the vessel itself. Although 
the inventor’s quest for it has been 
long and arduous, the practicable 
rotary steam engine still remains an 
“uninvented invention.”” The nearest 
approach to a solution is that offered 
by the steam turbine, and the use for 
that must be limited. 

A true rotary engine has, however, 
been found in the electric motor. In 
the electric generator and motor are 
combined the two requisites for the 
ideal production and transformation of 
power. Not only are they capable of 
perfect balance and running without 
vibration, but they do away with the 
greater part of the loss of energy for 
which the steam engine is notorious. 

Here, then, is the means at hand for 
the inventor to meet the wants of 
modern traffic, while sticking close to 
earth and avoiding the dangers of 
alighting which must always attend 
every attempt to fly. 

Electric cars have. already attained 
speeds near to the one-hundred-miles- 
an-hour mark in safety, and it has been 
announced recently that the German 
Emperor has authorised the building 
of a road whereon it is intended that 
trains shall run at a speed of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles an hour. Air- 
ship traffic would find it hard to 
compete with this. 

Railroading has already been a pro- 
lific source of profit to the inventor, 
but before speeds materially higher 
than those now used can be generally 
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UNINVENTED INVENTIONS 


adopted, he must be called upon to 
again improve the railway in its every 
member. The rail joint must either be 
abolished altogether, making the lines 
continuous by welded joints, as is done 
in the best street-railway practice, or a 
mechanical joint better than any yet 
made must be invented. But more 
important than all will be the methods 
of preventing collisions while despatch- 
ing trains at short intervals. Since 
electricity will be the motive power, it 
is possible that this may be so applied 
as to make it impossible for two trains 
to be run into each other even by 
intent. When one train approaches 
another within a given distance its 
power could be cut off automatically, 
and if it ran within another given dis- 
tance the power could be reversed and 
brakes set. 

Nothing must be left to chance when 
trains are flying along at the rate of 
more than two hundred and twenty-five 
feeta second. Safetyand economy must 
both beachieved, but therearealsoriches 
and honour to be won in that field. 

Mr. Charles H. Parsons, whose ex- 
perimental boat, Turbinia, demonstrated 
the successful appliance of the steam 
turbine to the propulsion of vessels, has 
promised to build a ship to make fifty 
miles an hour whenever capitalists 
come forward to pay for her—and his 
torpedo - boat catchers, built for the 
british Government, have shown his 
ability to keep his promise. Others 
have planned vessels to be driven by 
electric motors with power derived 
from vapour engines. This field offers 
as great promise to the inventor as the 
other. With ocean greyhounds making 
railway speed over the face of the 
ocean, it is hardly probable that pas- 
sengers could be persuaded to ride 
beneath the surface. 


ECONOMY INDUCING ENERGY TO WORK. 


\ HILE certaininventors areachiev- 
ing success in equipping rail- 


ships, and factories with 


ways, 


machinery to meet the demands of an 
exacting age, others bend their energies 
to solving the still more important 
problem of economising coal or finding 
new sources of power. 

Coal is King to-day. Whether we 
use steam engines, electric engines, gas 
engines, compressed -air engines, or 
others to drive the wheels of industry, 
the one great source of energy is coal. 

Five hundred million tons of coal a 
year are mined and transported to 
keep the world’s furnaces aglow. 
Allowing for the usual waste in mining, 
this means a solid mass of coal that 
measures half a mile in length, breadth, 
and thickness. One hundred thousand 
men worked thirty years, it is esti- 
mated, to build the pyramid of Cheops, 
and yet the annual output of coal is 
equal in bulk to two hundred such 
pyramids ! 

Under the best conditions, we waste 
six-sevenths of the heat value of this 
fuel, and it may fairly be estimated 
that in general practice hardly the 
fifteenth part of its value is realised for 
actual work. 

Here, then, is a field for the genius 
of the inventor wide enough to satisfy 
the most ambitious. First, the task is 
to draw from coal something like its 
real value in work, and next to find a 
substitute to provide against the time 
when the storehouses of coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, and other fuels shail 
be emptied. Thomas A. Edison, whose 
achievements in applied science have 
left him without a peer, and Nikola 
Tesla, the great necromancer in the 
field of electricity, have set for them- 
selves the task of solving this problem, 
and mighty men of science on this side 
of the Atlantic are working toward the 
same end. Mr. Edison’s aim is to find 
a way toward greater economy in the use 
of fuel. A bucketful of coal, he has de- 
clared, should drive an express train from 
London to Manchester, and a fewtons be 
sufficient for the ocean steamship, where 
now her bunkers must hold thousands. 
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THE IDLER 


That there is hope for those who 
seek higher economies in the direct 
use of fuel is evidenced by advances 
already made. The boiler and steam 
engine of a century ago, at its best, was 
capable of giving back but six per cent. 
of the energy of the coal, while to-day 
they return fourteen per cent., and coal 
turned into fuel-gases promises to give 
still higher results, when used through 
the medium of gas engines, than can 
be had by turning its heat into steam. 

Something of what we should be 
able to accomplish is indicated by 
figures. 

In every pound of coal resides an 
energy which scientists express in heat 
units, each of which is capable of lift- 
ing seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds one foot high. An average 
quality of coal contains fourteen thou- 
sand heat units, representing in round 
numbers ten million foot- pounds of 
energy. What work a pound of coal 
should do may be judged by comparing 
these figures with those which repre- 
sent the labour of man and of a horse. 

A hod-carrier, making his weary 
trips with brick and mortar, climbing 
stairs or a ladder, will in a day of ten 
hours exert 2,088,000 foot-pounds. One 
pound of coal burned under perfect 
conditions would do five times as much 
work. 

A horse drawing a cart or plough 
expends 12,441,600 foot-pounds in the 
course of a day’s work. The burning 
of one and one-quarter pounds of coal 
should do as much. The theoretical 
horse-power equals for ten hours but 
the proper consumption of 1°98 pounds 
of coal, and yet the best results secured 
in the largest steam plants still require 
the burning of one and one-half pounds 
of coal per hour for each horse-power 
produced. 

Now, apply the same figures to a 
great steamer like the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, which uses thirty thousand 
horse-power to drive her across the 
Atlantic. She uses but about one and 
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one-half pounds of coal per horse-power 
an hour. At that rate a five-and-one- 
half-day trip requires the burning of 
two thousand eight hundred and seventy 
tons of fuel. Nearly two thousand five 
hundred tons of this might be saved 
if the theoretical value of the coal could 
be secured. 

Here is a wide margin to be cut 
down, and every step in the right 
direction is certain to bring fortune 
to the inventor. 


NIKOLA TESLA’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER. 
WO general methods for securing 
in power the higher values of coal 
have been suggested. One is to get 
perfect combustion under circumstances 
where no heat shall be lost up the 
chimney or by radiation, and the other 
is to turn the fuel into electrical energy 
directly through the medium of some 
sort of a voltaic cell or battery. 

Mr. Edison has taken up both ideas, 
and recently he described a mechanical 
device which he had designed in the 
former direction. He acknowledges 
that the idea came from using a Ger- 
man foot-warmer. 

Mr. Edison’s device consists of a 
double-walled furnace, between the 
walls of which compressed air is fed. 
Enough of this air is allowed to enter 
the inner enclosure to ensure the com- 
bustion of fuel fed therein. The com- 
pressed air, absorbing heat from the 
burning fuel, expands and gives out its 
power through an engine, and this 
power is added to by the gases of com- 
bustion which join the air on its way 
to the engine. Mr. Edison declares 
that a loss of only about two per cent. 
of heat occurs in the apparatus. 

Little progress has been made in the 
attempt to use coal as the active agent 
in the voltaic cell. Carbon shows little 
disposition to combine with oxygen 
except when heated, and then it prefers 
to burn in the ordinary way to being 
consumed in any sort of battery cell. 
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UNINVENTED INVENTIONS 


Hot cells and cold cells have been 
tried. Cold cells have been definitely 
abandoned, and hot ones have given 
results not very encouraging. 

Mechanical stokers have done much 
to economise coal, and invention is now 
busy trying to find a practicable way of 
feeding coal to the fires in a fine powder 
sc as to secure perfect combustion with- 
out an excess of air. 

But Tesla asks: Why should man- 
kind use coal at all? John Ericsson 
long ago sought emancipation from the 
black king through a solar engine, and 
it was he also who led the way to the 
gas and motor engines, through the 
invention of the hot-air engine. 

Tesla, however, would break away 
from fuel entirely. Throughout the 
earth are waterfalls, great and small, 
fed by waters sucked up by the sun’s 
power, transported by the winds, and 
dropped on mountains and uplands, 
ready to give back the: force which 
lifted them, in their descent to the sea. 

Harness the waterfalls of the world 
by electricity, and make them do your 
work, Tesla says: and already his dis- 
coveries have set Niagara to driving 
the wheels of industry in Buffalo, and 
for use in cities far away. Waterfalls 
over many parts of the earth are being 
put to similar work. 

Were thesé great water-powers situ- 
ated where their energies are needed, 
the problem of using them would be 
simple. Then it would be a matter 
of mere cost. A ten-hour-a-day horse- 
power in the world’s market is worth 
{4a year. Hidden in the broken fast- 
nesses of mountainous countries, far 
away from towns, are, however, many 
of the best water-powers, and these are 
useless unless their energies can be 
gathered up and transmitted with 
economy for long distances. 

Using high voltages, electric lines 
are now built which convey hundreds 
of horse-power over wires hardly bigger 
than those of a long-distance telephone 
line, and many more are projected. 
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But although some of these lines are 
a hundred and fifty miles long, they do 
not yet fill the measure of Mr. Tesla’s 
dream. 

‘“‘T must send these energies hundreds, 
nay, thousands of miles,” he has said, 
“‘and direct them at will. Wires are 
useful, but I must do this without wires. 
Then will the power of the sun do the 
world’s work.” 

Mr. Tesla has already announced the 
discovery of a system by which to ac- 
complish the transmission of electric 
power through the air, and without 
wires, but until he proves his theories 
by demonstration, the problem may 
still be counted as among the “un- 
invented inventions.” Even when he 
makes the demonstration, it will merely 
open up a wider field to the general 
inventor. 


IN VIEW OF A NEW WORLD. 


(CLOSELY allied to the transmission 

of power without wires is the ever- 
interesting subject of telegraphing and 
telephoning without wires. Here is a 
field which should be prolific of new 
inventions. What Mr. Marconi has 


accomplished is but a beginning, and 
already the air is full of rumours of 


more wonderful inventions to come. 
This field is open to all comers. 

One who has stood in Mr. Tesla’s 
laboratory, and seen a vacuum tube 
glow like sunlight when held only in 
the great electrician’s hand, knows that 
the problem of producing light without 
heat is nearly solved, but before those 
glowing tubes can take the place of 
ordinary lights for home and shop, in- 
vention must be busy. 

Looking upon those glowing tubes, 
and realising that the light within is 
caused by clashing billions of electrified 
atoms; and then realising that the 
X-ray which reveals our very bones is 
but another manifestation of like power, 
we find ourselves at the entrance of a 
new world, where science is merely 
treading the threshold. 








THE IDLER 


Réntgen himself, though the dis- 
coverer of the mysterious rays that bear 
his name, called them X-rays because 
they represent a mysterious quantity in 
science. 

Becquerel has since discovered that 
many natural substances emit rays like 
those of Réntgen, which make photo- 
graphs in the dark and act as well 
through wood or metals. Thorium, 
uranium, bismuth, and barium, in 
various compounds, have been proved 
to have this quality, and they are also 
capable of exciting the phosphorescent 
screen used to render visible the dis- 
closures of the X-rays. Here, then, 
is a suggestion of a new force more 
subtle than electricity, and perhaps 
destined to open to man fields hitherto 
not even dreamed of. 

The witchery of modern science 
reached its highest point when it pro- 
duced the telephone, which challenges 
the wonder of even those who use it 
daily. Yet, if appearances are not de- 
ceiving, the day is not far distant when, 
with instruments not so very different. 
we may see the friend a thousand miles 
away with whom we talk, or even 
photograph the scenes around him. 
Here is a field for the coming inventor 
which offers virgin soil. How it is to 
be conquered has only been remotely 
suggested. 

Perhaps every substance in Nature 
emanates its own peculiar rays, and 
each of these may be able to make 
itself manifest on delicate instruments. 
Or perhaps the instrument for seeing 
afar may be made upon the principle 
that each colour of light has its own 
effect, which may be caught on electri- 
cal conductors and transmitted afar, 
where each varied impulse may be 
sorted out like those of the quadruple 
telegraph, and made to reproduce its 
source in picture form. It was such 
an instrument which a Polish inventor 
promised to exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
position, but he failed to keep his 
promise. 


THE CRY FOR NITROGEN. 
‘T HESE, however, are speculations. 
Returning to the practical field, 
there is one invention still waiting for 
the right man, which transcends in 
human importance all the others. To 
the man who solves this problem the 
world will owe wealth and honours 
such as no man yet has earned. It is 
the problem of restoring fertility to the 
worn-out fields of the world. 
Perhaps when China’s doors are 


thrown open the Westerm world may | 


learn from her valuable lessons as to 
how a teeming population can be fed 
for thousands of years without exhaust- 
ing the soil. We may also get some 
lessons as to how a vast people can 
be governed solely through the power 
of philosophical teachings. 

Western civilisation, pushing ever 
into new lands, has left behind it a 
sterility of soil which, within a few 
years, has brought from the keenest 
scientific observers a most serious note 
of warning. A day of reckoning is 
almost at hand, when the earth will 
no longer be able to feed the people. 
There is no help to be had through 
further pushing onward, for, vast as 
seems the parts of the earth yet un- 
settled, it is declared that in all that 
area there is little land which can 
profitably be brought under the domin- 
ion of the plough. For the older fields, 
which must be our dependence, one 
thing alone, the agricultural chemists 
declare, is necessary to bring them 
back to fertility. This is fixed nitro- 
gen. 

Vast fortunes have already been 
reaped by the ‘Nitrate Kings” of 
England from the nitrate deposits in 
Peru, and nations have warred for the 
possession of these fields. 

Nitrogen is one of the most plentiful 
of elementary gases, but it is also one 
of the most difficult to fix. Spread 
about the whole world, forming three- 
quarters, by bulk and weight, of the 
atmosphere, it challenges man to bring 
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UNINVENTED INVENTIONS 


The form in 
needs 
nitrogen is as sulphate of ammonia. 
Nature, through her mysterious pro- 
cesses, forms ammonia, which, floating 
about in the air, is gathered up by 
nitric acid formed by lightning flashes 
and carried in reviving showers to 
the earth, but this quantity is not 
sufficient to replace the drain upon 
cultivated fields. 

Recent agricultural experiments have 


it under subjection. 


Y # shown that about the roots of clover 


and other leguminous plants there gather 
colonies of microbes which feed the 
plants with nitrogen, and methods for 
restoring and maintaining fertility have 


been suggested through cultivating 
these colonies. This field is now being 
explored. Man, however, must have 


food, and his yearning stomach cannot 
wait. His safety lies in securing by 
artificial means an adequate supply of 
ammonia. Gas-houses, making il- 
luminating gases from coal, are the 
principal sources of commercial am- 
monia, but the supply is so limited that 
the farmer can ill afford to buy. 

Many ambitious attempts have been 
made to catch the flirtatious nitrogen 
of the air and turn it to commercial 
use. One of these, carried on at great 
expense and with persistence, was con- 
ducted within recent years under the 
leadership of William H. Bauldin, jun., 
formerly of Baltimore. Success seemed 
almost assured, when an explosion in 
the works ended the life of their chief 
engineer, the late George H. Sellers, 
of Philadelphia, leaving the problem 
still unsolved. 


FORTUNES THAT BRING BLESSINGS. 


FAME, as well as wealth, will be the 
reward of every man who helps 
the world a step forward in solving the 
problems outlined above, but the inventor 
who seeks money chiefly may gather 
it more easily through simpler tasks. 
Lighten the Jabour of the housewife 
or the workman even by a trifle, or 


make a toy which tickles the fancy of 
an idle hour, and the world will pour 
gold into your coffers in a Midas stream. 
One penny drawn from each of forty- 
eight million persons makes two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

A cool-handled stove-lifter, a hook 
and eye with a hump or a spring, a 
shoe-lace fastener, a crook in a hair- 
pin, a glove fastener, “‘ Pigs in Clover,” 
the ‘Fifteen Puzzle,” the return 
rubber-ball, building blocks, the copper 
shoe-tip are each examples of the suc- 
cess of little things, and no day passes 
that some new novelty might not be 
added to the list. Some were the 
results of study, but more the outcome 
of an inventive mind trying to meet a 
present want. It was merely a lazy 
boy who wanted time to play who put 
the first automatic valve gear on a 
steam engine and revolutionised the 
earlier practice of steam engineering. 
Every home and workshop teems with 
profitable suggestions to the man with 
open eyes and mind. 

The fortunes of Mr. Carnegie, the 
Rockefellers, the Armours, and _ all 
their associates were founded on just 
such observations. The cost of refin- 
ing kerosene oil is paid to-day. from 
the despised sludge acid which used to 
foul our rivers and harbours. The old 
waste of the slaughter-houses brings in 
as much to-day as the flesh of the 
animals killed. 

Nature has waste products still wait- 
ing for use. 

Find a substitute for the elastic Para 
rubber and your fortune is made. Cel- 
luloid and oxidised linseed oil are fair 
substitutes for some purposes, but no- 
thing has yet been found that possesses 
the true elastic properties of rubber 
from Para. There is still ‘‘ nothing 
like leather,” for shoes, but the inventor 
may find a substitute to his profit. 

The automobilist is waiting anxious- 
ly for a satisfactory power to drive his 
carriage. Thesame power would solve 
the vexed question of our tram lines. 
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Liquid air and acetylene gas both 
offer new fields for the inventor. Al- 
though liquid air can be made for 
perhaps twopence a gallon, as yet not 
a single commercial use has been found 
for it. Mr. Pictet, of Geneva, a pioneer 
in the liquefying of gases, has proposed 
to use the process for separating the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air, and 
marketing each of these for special 
purposes. Carbonic-acid gas, frozen 
out of the atmosphere, would also be a 
product of the process. 

In the heat of the electric furnace, 
lime and coal combine to form calcium 
carbide. This, slacked with water, 
resolves itself into lime and acetylene 
gas. Acetylene is one of the most 
fascinating of illuminants. Its flame, 
composed almost entirely of purple rays, 
glows white to the eye, and is many 
times as brilliant as that of street gas. 
Yet no way has been found to make it 
available for general lighting. It is 
used in isolated plants, but better 
appliances are still needed to render it 
safe and satisfactory. Mr. Willson, at 
his old mill in Virginia, made calcium 
carbide by accident, and discovered it 
only when a piece, kicked into the 
stream, began to bubble furiously. 

Gas-makers paid him a_ hundred 
thousand pounds for his patents, believ- 
ing that acetylene. could be used as a 
substitute for naphtha as an enricher for 
water-gas. They were disappointed. 
There are millions still waiting for the 
man who finds the needed substitute. 
Water-gas costs only about threepence 
a thousand cubic feet to manufacture, 
but until it isenriched by hydrocarbons 
it gives no light. Four to six gallons 
of naphtha to the thousand feet is 
cooked into it to make it an illuminant. 
Naphthacostsabout threepencea gallon. 


AN INVENTION IS A FULFILMENT AND 
A NEW PROPHECY, 


HEN the inventor has success- 
fully solved the problems to 


which attention has herein’ been 


directed, and met each of the other 
demands of the day, he will but have 
broadened out his own field of labour. 

Each new invention calls at once for 
more. The gas range, which has only 
just forced recognition for itself as a 
household necessity, cries out for the 
invention of proper utensils to use 
upon it. 

Asphalt streets have set new tasks 
for the inventor. He must make new 
types of shoes to give easy and secure 
footing for horses, and new street- 
cleaning apparatus. With rougher 
pavements we were satisfied to get rid 
of the coarser dirt from the uneven 
surface, but now we are demanding 
apparatus that will rid our streets of 
dust as well. 

Invention has entered intimately into 
every feature of our lives. From 
fabrics and foods every article in our 
shops shows the work of inventive 
genius, and suggests the possibility of 
further improvements. The _ grocer 
finds more than sixty per cent. of his 
wares all weighed, measured, and put 
up in packages for him, and the butcher, 
the baker, and greengrocer each pay 
tribute to the inventor for conveniences 
which a few years ago were unthought of. 

Upon such foundations the inventor 
of the future is to build. 

His field has no boundaries. The 
things which we use to-day as if 
we had always had them, were un- 
thought of a generation ago, and within 
another generation inventive talent will 
undoubtedly exploit still other realms 
of which we do not even dream, and 
in order that our members of Parlia- 
ment may not be left unemployed, we 
conclude with the statement that the 
invention which Britain stands most 
in need of to-day, is a decent, cheap, 
and equitable Patent Law, instead of 
the Act which now throttles the inven- 
tive genius of her sons. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
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Kiowa’'s Revival 
By Chauncey Thomas 


e 


LD man Mitch, Andy Wilson, 
Sol Jones, and the Reverend 
John Ashton-Kent were drunk. 


About all Kiowa was, too, but that is 
only an incident. The drunkest man 


in town was the heretofore model 
young minister. But it was not his 


fault. You too would swallow a flask 
of liquid lightning in five frantic gulps 
if, when walking deep in thought, you 
were grabbed from behind by four of 
the strongest men in Kiowa, the 
bottle’s neck forced between your set 
teeth, and—but I am travelling ahead 
of my sto.y. 

The election had been won. Miss 
Cornelia Primpton-Ward was in a 
Pullman speeding toward Boston. 
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Her faith in human nature had re- 
ceived a terrific wrench. Nevermore 
would Miss Cornelia Primpton-Ward 
be a candidate tor anything except 


matrimonial honours. Woman's suf- 
frage, especially in Kiowa, Elbert 


County, Colorado, no longer possessed 
charms for her strong mind. 


Now Kiowa had a minister. He 
was young. He was conscientious. 


He was inexperienced. A year before, 
the Rev. John Ashton-Kent had been 
graduated from an Eastern ‘ preacher 
factory,” as Paddy had called it once, 
had timidly bid one hundred and 
nineteen pounds of pretty goodness 
good-bye, and had answered a ‘‘call” 
in Kiowa. Things had gone slowly 
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for the Rev. John Ashton - Kent 
in Kiowa, though in every other way 
the “city” had surged with the life 
of the frontier. 

The “parson,” as he was known, 
was tall, pale, and slight. He had 
the scholar’s stoop. He always looked 
up the world, 
the flesh, and 
hisrivalthrough 
pebble glass. 
Cracked patent 
leathers at one 
end, a_ flea- 
bitten silk hat 
at the other, 
with a Prince 
Albert coat and 
carefully creas- 
ed black trou- 
sers in between, 


hid the good 
young man’s 


nakedness. 
For a year he 
had_ ‘‘ boarded 
round” from 
house to house 
in Kiowa, in ess 





Kiowa simply tolerated the gentleman. 
“ He’s harmless,” grinned Paddy. 
Kiowa fed and roofed him, some 
missionary society paid his extremely 
modest bills. But one day Kiowa 
was thrown into convulsions. ‘‘ Old 
Nigger Sue,” who did washing for 
fifty cents per 
dozen, and lived 
in a miserable 
shanty on the 
outskirts, had 
small-pox. In- 
cidentally half 
the soiled 
clothes of Kio- 
wa were in the 
polluted shack. 
Now your fron- 
tiersman fears 
not the bullet 
nor the knife; 
but  small-pox 
—well that is 
another matter. 
However, it all 
ended by the 
Rev. John Ash- 
ton-Kent, with 


the fashion still - = a huge basket 
in vogue for ** Swinging a squauking Brahma rooster by the neck, he of provisions, 
school - teachers beat his way to liberty.” some medi- 
inrural districts. cines, and a 


Now and then he spent a week or two 
at a distant ranch. Every Sunday 
morning, nine o'clock to the minute, 


the school - house bell announced 
that the Rev. Kent was_ pulling 
the rope. Then followed a really 
eloquent and scholarly sermon to 
the few who gathered to _ hear 
him. Sunday evenings, Wednes- 
day evenings, at all times did the 
young minister labour, but in vain. 
That dull, soul-discouraging thing 


that men called indifference, all his 
zeal, faith, prayer had failed to over- 
come. Clearly the Rev. John Ashton- 
Kent, with his somewhat effeminate, 
precise ways was not popular in 
Kiowa. Neither was he unpopular. 


few books, going to live in the hut 
for ten days. When the laundress 
died, the Rev. Kent, unaided, dug a 
deep grave near by, and buried her 


with simple but appropriate cere- 
monies. Then the young divine 


carefully sprinkled kerosene over the 
premises and applied the match. In- 
cidentally Kiowa’s soiled linen was 
consumed. The young man went off 
into the wilderness of Andy Wilson’s 
pasture and lived alone in a tent for 
a month. No signs of the disease 
appearing, he again burned his domi- 
cile and contents, including the clothes 
on his back. After a rub down with 
water strong with chloride of mercury 
in a sandy pool of Kiowa Creek, not 
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KIOWA’S REVIVAL 


overlooking his hair, the minister 
donned new raiment, the first he had 
known since leaving college. As it 
was Sunday morning, he proceeded 
gently to the schoolhouse. The bell 
rang for the first time in six weeks. 
In ten minutes the room was crowded. 

The pent-up feelings of six long, 
trying weeks pealed forth. The Rev. 


John Ashton-Kent pleaded for a 
church. It was in the spring. Every 
one was short of ready money. But 


$269.40 was what the tin pail con- 
tained when services were over. “It 
is a nest egg,” said the Rev. Kent. 
But brave deeds are not uncommon 
in and around Kiowa. They never 
are in the cattle country. Slowly 
Kiowa forgot. 





Once more only a dozen or more 
gathered every Sunday in the little 


schoolhouse. ‘I am almost dis- 
couraged. Pray for me,” was what a 
pair of tear-dimmed blue eyes in 
Boston read. Then the Rev. John 
Ashton-Kent got drunk. He com- 
pounded matters by being found in 
Widow Dawson's hen-house. When 
discovered in his retreat by a com- 
mittee bearing forty feet of half-inch 
rope, who wanted to know what had 
become of the $269.40 church fund, 
the Rev. John Ashton-Kent had 
uttered a war-whoop and opened a 
Gatling fire on his inquisitors with 
the contents of a setting-hen’s nest. 
Then swinging a squawking Brahma 
rooster by the neck, he beat his way 





in the Sand Hills 


“ Two days later, 
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two men were wandering.”’ 
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to liberty. The chicken lost innumer- 
able feathers and its life. Yelling like 
a Comanche, the Rev. John Ashton- 
Kent, his shiny black coat trimmed 
with featkers, had raced down the main 
street of Kiowa. A little black and 
white dog with a short tail enthusiasti- 
cally joined in the race. ‘Go it, 
Parson,” yelled those in the street. 
He was wild-eyed and panting. ‘ I'll 
bet on the purp,” thundered Paddy. 

Close behind the flying preacher 
came the committee with the rope. 
They swayed and stumbled, yelping 
like coyotes. In front cf the drug 
store, Andy Wilson’s roan cow-horse 
stood untied, after the manner of all 
good cow-horses. Whipping the trailing 
lines over the cayuse’s head, the Rev. 
John Ashton-Kent scrambled into the 
saddle. With a whoop he sped out of 
Kiowa, en route direct for Kansas City, 
four-hundred miles away. The com- 
mittee stopped aghast. Horse stealing! 
They solemnly seated themselves in the 
middle of the street and watched a 
bewildered roan cow-horse with a 
rollicking figure in black on his back 
disappear in a halo of dust over a 
distant ridge. 

‘“W-ow!” came faintly from the 
distance. J. Chamberlain Moonson, 
the New York “ lunger ” and newspaper 
man, roving correspondent for the New 
York *‘ Wail and Distress,’ looked on 
in calm approval. His Kodak was not 
idle. ‘‘What’s he done?” ‘“ What’s 
yah goin’ to hang ‘em for?” was the 
gist of the questions that rained down 
on the ‘speechless committee. Then 
the committee said something that 
shocked the ladies, and scowled at the 
pressing circle. The circle retired. 
Without rising, the committee hitched 
around into a -ring, put their heads 
together, and consulted. The com- 
mittee arose. 

“What's ’e done? Don't yah see? 
Lifted the church boodle, blew it in, 
went sneaking ’round Widow Dawson's 
for no good purpose. Looks like it, 


Found ‘em in the hen-coop, 
stole my roan and lit out. Where's 
Bob Steele? Hey, Bob! Here, you 
brand new policeman, you, why don't 
you catch the horse-thief? Chance to 
polish your star,” hiccoughed Old Man 
Mitch, evidently. the leader, as_ he 
carried the rope. 
Steele demurred. 


don't it? 


‘*He had not yet 
been sworn in,” etc. ‘* Makes no 
difference. That’s my horse Jim— 
Roan Jimmie—sir, the best horse on 
a rope in Elbert County, sir, and you've 
got to git him back for me. Didn't 
we’ lect you to do that very thing ?” 
There was no answering the last 
argument. Leisurely Bob Steele 
saddled a rangey bay, borrowed a 
Winchester, and trotted away to the 
east. He knew that a drunken rider 
on Roan Jim would take many an 
hour to catch; for that bronco, next to 
his own dappled-grey beauty, ‘ Silver- 
heels,” just then in training for coming 
races, was the best traveller on the 
Divide. On a long chase the horse 
that starts slowest goes farthest. And 
a good rider ona poor horse wiil run 
down a poor rider on a good horse. 
Two days later, in the Sand Hills, 
some fifty miles east of Denver, two 
men were wandering. Both were con- 
sumed with a burning thirst. One had 
the throat that only a debauch wills to 
a fool. He was on horseback, dressed 
in black. A battered silk tile glittered 
in the sun. Chicken feathers appeared 
here and there. The other was on 
foot, hobbling along with a Winchester 
rifle fora crutch. His thirst was that 
of torture and a wound. Each man 
was in desperate straits. He on tke 


staggering roan horse was lost. Pe 
on foot was wounded and weak. « His 


horse had fallen, broken its own leg 
and bruised that of its rider. They 
met. Sheriff and _ horse-thief were 
pleased to see each other. They shook 
hands. Their pleasure was genuine. 
The unpleasant official business between 
them remained unmentioned. Neither 
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KIOWA’S REVIVAL 
man had many words to waste. Both 
spoke in hoarse whispers. 


“Bob Steele and the chicken-thief ! 
Y-i-i-p! Ki! yi!” rang the cry through 
the 3—D Ranch. Out poured the 
cowboys; into camp came a roan horse 


Ashton-Kent. The man grabbed wildly 
at'the air as he was jerked over back- 
wards. Fourteen of Old Man Mitch’s 
cowboys had at that unlucky instant 
returned from a three days’ election 
spree in Kiowa. 


‘Jackson! Halt or V’ll—”’ Bang! 








r 




















**A roar of hoof tore into the corral.”’ 


with two men on his back. In the 
saddle was a typical cowman; behind 
him rode, blinking, a gentleman in 
ministerial garb. ‘*‘ Water — boys — 
quick!”’ whispered Steele. Both men 
dismounted; one easily, the other 
otherwise. ‘‘ Saddle a couple of fresh 
ones, will yah?” murmured Steele 
betweeen drinks. 

A roar of hoof tore into-the corral. 
A rope settled around the neck and 
over one shoulder of the Rev. John 


One shot from Bob Steele's rifle was 
enough. The bullet grazed Jackson’s 
ribs under the right arm and broke his 
horse’s neck. The animal collapsed in 
mid-air. Bob Steele had missed. It 
was a snap-shot. He had intended to 
kill, but instantly was secretly glad of 
the lucky accident. 

*“‘ Boys, none of that. It won’t work 
with me. This man goes to Kiowa 
alive, or we both go there dead and 
plenty of you fellows to keep us 
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He says he’s innocent. I 
see 


company. 
don’t believe his tale, but we’ll 
when we get to Kiowa.” 

The voice, though hoarse and raw, 
was cold and firm as iron. The 
Winchester was at his shoulder, cocked. 
The sheriff-elect spoke along the barrel. 
He in black, the tile, and feathers, 
painfully arose to his feet. Calmly 
and fearlessly he faced his would-be 
lynchers. No anger showed. On the 
face was a bewildered, pleading ex- 
pression, but not unkind. With his 
handkerchief he dusted his clothes and 
patent leathers and smoothed his 
wrecked tile. 

“ All right, pardner, just as you say. 
Excuse us,” the foreman hastened to 
say. 

But Steele’s eyes were kindling. 
Jackson had struggled unhurt to his 
feet. He was the bully of the ranch, 
not over popular, and posed as a bad 
man. He had bluffed former sheriffs, 
and sneeringly boasted of it. 

“Jackson, dance,’ ordered Steele. 
The man lowered at the officer. Bang ! 
A spurt of dust veiled him. He leaped 
a yard into the air. One’s feet grow 
wondrous light and electrified when 
a bullet rips between them. Not one 
will in ten thousand can keep the feet 


* Kiowa was singing : 


to the ground, though pride splinters 
its teeth. Bang! leap, bang! leap, 
bang! leap, bang! leap, on went the 
dance, to the rifle shots. Steele stopped 
shooting. Jackson kept on dancing. 
The crowd roared. 

“You will rope a man out of my 
hands, will you? Stop!” ordered 
Steele. Jackson stopped, panting and 
flustered. 

“Turn sideways and lift your foot! ” 
Jackson did so. 

Bang! Pieces of leather and iron 
nails flew through the air. The boot 
heel had disappeared. Jackson rolled 
in the dust in agony, hugging his foot, 
but unhurt. It was as if an axe had 
hit him on the heel. Just then two 
horses, saddled, were led up. Thirty 
seconds later a cavalcade cantered 
toward Kiowa. Bob Steele and the 
minister led the procession. They 
rode side by side in silence. A 
Winchester jingled and pounded across 
the sheriff's saddle. Behind straggled 
every man on the 3—D Ranch, except 
one. “ Hang’en in town to-day. But 
Steele knows his business. I’d hate to 
raise him in his pile. Jackson got the 
hot stuff all right enough.” So said 
the ranch cookie to the night tender. 
Jackson, his kingdom gone, was riding 
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KIOWA’S REVIVAL 






‘God moves in a mysterious way.’ ”’ 


alone, fast and furious, far away into 
the south-east. The foreman had 
lingered behind to give him his time 
and sell him a horse. Jackson was 
bound for Texas. 

It was a great day in Kiowa. The 
whole town assembled before the 
White Dog. The reaction from drink 
and politics had set in. The town felt 
ashamed of itself, but stoutly avowed 
otherwise to avoid suspicion. It is 
human nature for men in these circum- 
stances to cast about for a scapegoat. 
The Rev. John*Ashton-Kent, hypocrite, 
drunkard, embezzler, chicken and horse- 
thief, came to hand just in the nick of 
time. But there was Bob Steele and 
Bob Steele’s rifle. That cold-blooded 
gentleman, with a fanatical regard for 
lawful forms, could—and, what was 
more, would—shoot. ‘Shot, hung, 
and arrested,”’ was said to be the way 
he sometimes transacted official busi- 
ness. So pious Kiowa gathered. The 
committee who had run the saintly 
prisoner’ out of the widow's hen-coop 
acted as a self-appointed jury, with 
Paddy Malone as chairman. As they 
were the most influential men in Kiowa, 
no objections were made. The widow 
testified. Her story had grown and 
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changed bit by bit each time she had 
repeated it during the last forty-eight 
hours. What early in the tale were 
opinions later on became facts; sur- 
mises changed to realities, and it was a 
very black story that she vehemently 
related to the solemn jury. The Rev. 
John Ashton-Kent looked aghast. His 
exit from the hen-coop, where the 
widow found him, was known person- 
ally to the jury. One of the rooster’s 
spurs had drawn blood from Old Man 
Mitch’s scalp. A feather still stuck 
with dried cockerel blood to Andy’s 
shirt. The preacher’s theatrical dash 
through town had already become a 
matter of local history. Kiowa saw 
him steal the roan. The church fund 
was gone. Where? Ask the Right 
Rev. Johnnie Ashes-Repent, as Spud 
Tommy was heard to remark. The 
youth was promptly squelched. 

Then the reverend young minister 
was called upon for his defence. He 
really had none, could not remember, 
had a confused remembrance of a 
struggle, it was all so mixed, he was so 
astounded, so unable to account for it 
all—some terrible mistake surely, his 
intentions had been the best. A groan 
from the crowd interrupted him. The 
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minister sat down, hopeless. His thin, 
delicate hands, still stained with 


chicken blood, were straining with each 
other between his trembling knees. A 
pure, girlish face arose, mutely re- 
proachful, before his eyes. Would she 
believe it? How could she doubt it ? 
He himself believed it all, hideous as 
it was. It was all terrible, inexplicable, 
though in his heart he had been inno- 
cent of any wrong intent. Tears came 
into the man’s eyes. Then the mouth 
moved in silent prayer, the lips tight- 
ened, the eyes cleared, and the face 
became calm. 

Steele was seated beside his prisoner. 
While the jury retired he played care- 
lessly with the lever of his rifle. The 
rattle of that lever kept the crowd 
respectful. Things looked black for 
the Rev. John Ashton-Kent. “ Better 
make a clean breast of it, man, and let 
me lock you up,” muttered Steele to 


his prisoner. The latter shook his 
head. The proceedings had been 
irregular. Steele did not approve of 


them in the least; but then Andy, Old 
Man Mitch, Sol, and Paddy were men 
not to be ignored in Kiowa, even by 
Bob Steele. Steele had no idea what 
the proceedings were for. If any one 
had an idea that they were going to 
hang the prisoner on general principles 
and a telegraph pole he was mistaken, 
that was all. After the trial Steele was 
going to lock up his prisoner, let the 
jury decide what it would. 

The jury emerged from the back 
room of the White Dog. They carried 
a table and placed it on the sidewalk. 
Paddy Maloney, in his white apron, 
his bald head shining like a billiard 
ball, mounted it. The verdict was in 
his hand. Paddy impressively raised 
his hand for silence. Noonespoke nor 
moved, except Spud Tommy. This 
youth was loudly expounding his 
opinion in favour of rushing Bob Steele 
and hanging the prisoner, when some 
one hit him a crushing blow in the 
back with the shotted end of a quirt. 
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Then 
Between the 
fine hand of J. 
A dear little 
blue-eyed woman keeps the paper as 


He subsided between syllables. 
Paddy read the verdict. 
lines showed the 
Chamberlain Moonson. 


her dearest treasure. This is the way 
it reads: 

Whereas, The Reverent, Join Ashton- Kent, is 
accused of stealing $269.40, the same being all 
Kiowa’s available church money, getting drunk, 
stealing chickens and a roan horse; and 

Whereas, Andrew Jackson Wilson, Solomon 
Jones, and Ulysas S. Mitchell, in properly cele- 
brating the saving of the city of Kiowa from dire 
political disaster in petticoats did by means of 
physical force forceably and wrongfully and 
sorely against his will pour a pint of whiskey 
down the throat of the said Reverent John 
Ashton-Kent ; and 

Whereas, In confusion of mind the said Rev. 
Kent is unable to remember this occurrence 
which came on suddenly and without warning 
from behind; and 

Whereas, The said Wilson, Jones and Mitchell, 
did secretly take and conceal the $269.40 church 
money as a joke; and 

Whereas, It was a poor joke; and 

Whereas, The Reverent John Ashton-Kent is 
a good and esteemed citizen and representative 
of the Lord among us and was entirely and 
totally innocent of all wrong doing or intention 
to do the same; and, 

Whereas, Said Andrew Jackson Wilson, 
Solomon Jones and Ulysas S. Mitchell 
were drunk at the time and are now desirous 
of squaring things with our beloved parson ; 
and, 

Whereas, There is no church nor place for a 
preacher to live, exist, have his being, three 
square meals a day, bed, wile, cow and especially 
chickens, etc.; and, 

Whereas, Our beloved parson has a good and 
pretty girl waiting for him in Bean Town on the 
Charles; and, 

Whereas, it is not good for man, especially 
preachers, to live alone, . 

Wherefore, Said Andrew Jackson Wilson, 
Solomon Jones, Ulysas S. Mitchell and Paddy 
Malcney, the latter being in on the deal all the 
time, all being exceedingly anxious to square 
themselves with our beloved parson and to do 
the right thing to make up for the rough house 
he has had; 

And furthermore, to keep up the untainted 
and spotless reputation of Kiowa, Elbert 
County, Colorado, as a peaceful, quiet, and 
law-abiding community, do each hereby donate 
and give twenty head of four year steers 
towards a church fund, sixty in all that ought 
to be worth from twenty-five hundred to three 
thousand dollars in the Denver yards depending 
upon the market and the beef trust; - 4 

And furthermore, in lieu of steers Paddy 
Maloney donates five acres of ground the same 
being any block in Maloney’s sub-addition to 
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KIOWA’S REVIVAL 


Kiowa that our beloved parson may choose for 
church and pastorate purposes ; 

And furthermore, the citizens of Kiowa are 
hereby pledged to give our beloved parson a 
salary ot at least three hundred per year beside 
at least four donation parties each year, slippers 
barred ; 

And furthermore, said Wilson, Jones, Mitchell 
and Maloney, hereby hand and give back the 
$269.40 money taken as a joke and say that our 
beloved parson take this money and with it hit 
the trail in the high places for the States, faster 
thin he did even on Wilson’s roan, marry that 
girl and bring her out here to the glorious West 
and to the equally glorious Kiowa that she may 
dwell in happiness and the new house that will 
be built for her and him by the time the last 
quarter of the honey moon wanes. 

And be it furtlier resolved that we hang him if 
he don't. 


“This is our verdict. Will you all 
chip in and make it the biggest religious 


jack-pot Kiowa ever saw?” yelled 
Paddy. 

Kiowa gaped. Bob Steele led the 
cheering. Crash! crash! came two 


volleys of revolver shots timed by 


Steeles Winchester. The minister 
was hustled to the table. Seated on a 
chair on the table, which in turn 


rested on the shoulders of the jury, the 
parson, his headache now forgotten, 
headed a procession through the main 
street of Kiowa. Men, women, and 
children, all were marching. Before 
the swaying column strutted Spud 
Tommy with his drum. The Widow 


Dawson was waltzing. . In the rear 
came a bunch of cow-men, their 
broncos prancing, pitching, rearing, 


kicking, and biting in the excitement. 
Six-shooters were crackling _ like 
cannon-crackers. 

Kiowa was singing: 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He piants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
“Ye fearful saint, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 
‘Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace: 
Behind a trowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
‘‘His purposes will ripen fast, 
Untolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 

In the very lead, a long gun in either 
hand, doing a Bowery cake-walk back- 
wards in time to the swinging music, 
J. Chamberlain Moonson led the 
shooting and the song. 

In front of the White Dog once 
more the wild music died away. A 
hush settled upon the crowd. ‘‘ Speech! 
Speech, Parson, speech!” yelled Bob 
Steele. Crash! went another volley. 
The minister arose, his face like living 
marble. Kiowa stood silent and hat- 
less. As the rising of the white 
revolver smoke, so floated up from the 
man’s soul the most intensely fervent 
words he ever uttered : 

** Let us pray.” 


s 


Chosen 


By Edmund Sawtelle 


Fragile child of wind and rain! 


fe Fragile of the early spring, 


She has spied you in the grass ; 
You have blossomed not in vain. 
She has chosen, she has plucked you, 
She has laid you on her heart ; 
Dainty flower, happy flower, 
Would that I were where thou art ! 
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OSTON in its loftiest mood, 
Beacon Street in its moments of 
most rigid hauteur and pained 

exclusiveness, had never produced any- 
thing (anybody, rather) more intensely 
correct, more frigidly proper, more 
sensitively conventional, than Eli 
Whitaker Perkins. Reserveanddignity 
marked his manner on all occasions. 
Poole could not have found the slightest 
fault with his dress. Nor did he owe 
any tradesman a bill. Never was he 
guilty of the least indiscretion. Wine 
of the very best brands, in the most 
singularly small quantities, he sipped 
at his club. Women he treated with 
great courtesy, on the sound principle 
laid down by the Pater Patrie: 
“Friendly relations with all; entang- 
ling alliances wrth none.” He did not 
even play the flute badly, while he never 
missed a symphony concert. ‘“ Bad 
form” was his severest condemnation 
of an individual. ‘Rum lot” his 
favourite criticism of any party of 
people that lacked the Vere de Vere 
stamp, the hall-mark of his set. His 
card was almost a prayer. Would-be 
dandies dressed after him. People who 
were in doubt when to show up at an 
entertainment felt comfort and con- 
viction warming their bosoms and 
directing their conduct the moment 
they saw Mr. Perkins doing it, “‘ Mr. 
Perkins was so particular.” 

‘Particular Perkins,” indeed, was 
what the irreverent youths at Harvard 
had chosen to dub this model classmate. 
He was twenty-four, rich, handsome, 
well-born, and it seemed likely that he 
would continue to be the glass of fashion 
and the mould of good form in a most sin- 
fully narrow and vulgarly exclusive 
circle that regarded him as its arbiter 
elegantiarum, when Jove, tiring of his 


own work, allowed Eli to catch a bad 
cold that settled in his throat and sent 
him in the height of the season to New 
Orleans. It was characteristic of the 
man that, ill as he was, he took a solid 
week to make his old-madish prepara- 
tions for exile into the Desert of Sahara 
of his imagination: ‘‘the South,” 
he called it. If he had been go- 
ing to the heart of Africa he could 
not have taken his _ precautions 
more carefully against hunger, thirst, 
cold, dirt, dulness, general isolation 
and remoteness from the centre of all 
things, alias Boston. He bought a 
portable bath of india-rubber, and in- 
vested largely in soaps, sponges, and 
other toilet requisites. He got a com- 
plete coffee equipment. He laid ina 
good stock of books, and took especial 
pains to supply himself abundantly with 
writing materials of immaculate tone 
and quality, neatly emblazoned with 
his crest. 

When the day arrived for his depar- 
ture, he felt a little excited, being still 
young, but rigidly suppressed the 
feeling. It seemed to him something 
in the nature of an event that he should 
be leaving Boston. It seemed im- 
possible, almost, that Boston should go 
on pretty much as usual without him. 
But nobody else seemed agitated by the 
fact in the least. His father shook 
hands with him politely. That is the 
advantage of having a Boston father. 
He is sure to be polite. One feels even 
that to be a comfort, as one gets on in 
life. But Eli was young, as I have 
said, and by no means thankful for 
small mercies, at home or abroad. His 
mother had presented a cool cheek for 
him to kiss, and had complained that 
he had pushed her cap awry as he ad- 
ministered it. All the same, she had 
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CUPID'S PRACTICAL .IOKE 
seen that he had his flannels, his over- 
shoes, his dressing-gown; she had 
ordered a special brand of butter and 
the Boston p:pers to be sent him regu- 
larly; she had presented him witha 
new trunk and a new travelling bag; 
likewise a handsome silk umbrella and 
six pairs of spats in colours that would 
have delighted the soul of a Quaker; a 
housewife, in case he should want to 
sew on a button; a shoe-bag; a box of 
liver pills, and a new Bible. Though 
Mrs. Perkins was a Buddhist, she said 
that she read the Bible because she en- 
joyed ‘‘its fine Semitic flavour” ; that 
it toned up her ‘ “moral muscles when 
they got flabby.”” New Orleans stood 
in Mrs. Perkins’ mind for nothing so 
much as a permanent state of relaxed 
moral muscles, and she thought the 
Book might be useful to Eli. That is 
the best of mothers always and every- 
where ; they think of everything that 
can possibly benefit their beloved off- 
spring. Mr. Perkins walked down the 
steps, lifted his hat civilly to his son, 
saying, ‘‘I suppose you'll wire when 
you get there?”’ and without waiting 
for a response, went off to the office, 
just as Eli was getting into his cab. 
While the coachman was disposing 
of his bags, Eli, having rolled his um- 
brella withim an inch of its life, looked 
out. The heuse-maid on the third 
floor was closing the windows of his 
room, to keep the sun from fading the 
carpet. The house-maid on the first 
floor was rubbing out a scratch that he 
had inadvertently given the front door 
as he issued from it with his new um- 
brella tucked under his arm. The 
butler was car: fully replacing the lace 
curtains in the drawing-room, which 
Eli had carelessly pulled aside in order 
to see whether his cab had come or not. 
The Temp.eton-Browns, who lived next 
door, were at their window. Mrs. 
Brown gave him a faint bat of the eye- 
lids which, as a farewell to a sick man 
going a thousand miles from home, 
could scarcely be called enthusiastic. 


Miss Edith Brown looked the other 
way; the fact was that she considered 
herself aggrieved by his going away at 
all, for Eli had shown her the most 
pronounced Boston attentions. He had 
taken her to a symphony concert once; 
twice to the Public Library, and three 
times to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He had sent hera copy of Sloan’s 
‘“‘ Ancient Persian Dynasties.” He had 
even brazenly hinted that he would 
**come some Sunday and take her for 
a walk on Beacon Street.’ All these 
significant, highly compromising, and 
impassioned attentions within a period 
of five years had naturally aroused the 
highest hopes of the young lady in 
question—hopes that had not been ful- 
filled, to the ire of the whole Brown 
connection. Eli felt a little sheepish 
himself as he drove away, and realised 
that he had just escaped doubling his 
joys and trebling his expenses. He felt 
the chill of his departure, and regretted 
that his mother had not weakly put 
her head out of the window to see the 
last of him. Mrs. Perkins, like a well- 
conducted person, was at that mo- 
ment seated at her desk. She had dis- 
missed Eli from her well-regulated mind, 
and had set herself to address a 
thousand circulars which she was send- 
ing out in aid of a “‘ Home for Aged 
and Indignant Females” in which she 
was at that time much interested. 
“Edith is a nice girl,” thought Eli, 
** but—I—don’t—think—I—ever—will 
—— I don’t like her well enough to go 
in for all that ’’—which wasremarkable ;. 
for Edith Brown was simply Eli 
Perkins in petticoats. 

Eli stopped in New York, of course. 
When good Bostonians want to enjoy 
themselves, they always go to New 
York, if only to renounce and condemn 
it properly. He stayed at a little 
French hotel down town where the 
cuisine and the wines were very much 
to his taste, and in the office accident- 
ally picked up a copy of the Courter des 
Etats Unis. His eye fell upon an 
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advertisement that interested him. It 
stated that at Senora Bel Gado’s 
Pension, Rue Polignac, New Orleans, 
good cooking, good claret, good beds 
and excellent attendance might be ex- 
pected, at given rates, with no extra 
charges. This was precisely what Eli 
wanted. ‘At a hotel nobody would 
ever give mea second thought, and I 
am far from well,’ he reflected. ‘In 
a private family I should have no 
privacy, and a terrible amount of the 
family; but at a first-class boarding- 
house like this I can be quite indepen- 
dent, can make myself very comfort- 
able, and shall be looked after a bit if 
I get worse; besides, I can improve 
my French.” Eli's French had been 
acquired in Boston. He had never 
been abroad. And while the French 
of Boston is by no means the French 
of *‘ Stratford-Atte-Bowe,”’ it must be 
confessed that it is not the French of 
Paris or New Orleans either, and Eli 
had the good sense to recognise this 
fact. He folded the newspaper care- 
fully and put it back in the exact spot 
where he had found it, took a pen and 
wrote this telegram: 

fo THE SeENORA BEL GADOo, 
Street: Reserve two large lront rooms for me; 
leave at have fires. Relerence, 
Universal President of Cotton Ex- 


change. 


“n> >! . 
5073, Polignac 


sick ; 


and 


once , 
Bank, 


Evt WHITAKER PERKINS. 


Next day Mr. Perkins crossed over 
to Jersey City, took an express-train, 
and raced, rattled, slammed, banged, 
whizzed, bumped, flew, passed town 
after town, through city after city and 
state after state. The skies grew con- 
stantly bluer and softer; the population, 
sparser and sparser; the negro element 
in it larger and blacker; the country, 
flatter and flatter; until he got down 
among the swamps of Alabama. And 
he had been struck by nothing but the 
vast territorial expanse of these United 
States of ours; the style and the charge 
of his meals ; the gloomy beauty of the 
huge moss-covered oaks; the loneness 
and lornness of the solitary negro cabin, 


the solitary negro, his solitary wife, 
children, mule, cane, or cotton-patch, 
yellow dog and ash-hopper, until when 
he got near Mobile his train ran into 
the up-freight and got badly smashed. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt, but the 
accident caused a delay of several hours. 
Due at New Orleans at nine-thirty a.m., 
Mr. Perkins did not arrive there until 
five o’clock p.m. 

The day was cold, astonishingly so, 
he thought, for that region. The 
supply of coal on the cars had given 
out ; and he had not improved the con- 
dition of his throat by standing around 
on wet ground and getting thoroughly 
chilled. Aware ofthis fact, he took the 
first cab that presented itself and drove 
through a city whose air of smiling 
gaiety, cheerfulness, and prosperity pro- 
duced its effect upon him, sick as he felt 
and rapid as was his transit. 

The Pension Bel Gado was a big 
wooden house, built in the old orthodox 
bungalow fashion so suited to the cli- 
mate of Louisiana and the needs of its 
people. It was set in a beautiful, old- 
fashioned garden, rich in orange-trees, 
bananas, dwarf palms, camelias, cape 
jasmine and violets. A great wave of 
perfume from the violets and orange- 
trees, which were in bloom, reached 


him as he stood at the gate. The 
verandas were full of plants. A mag- 


nificent La Marque ran up to the third 
storey, and completely embowered one 
side of the veranda with a great wealth 
of boughs and leaves, and _ several 
hundred deliciously fragrant roses in full 
bloom, not to mention as many more 
exquisite buds. Such a chorus of bird- 
songs reached him from within and 
without as he mounted the steps that 
he looked about him eagerly to deter- 
mine where the sound came from and 
observed with disapproval that the house 
had not been painted for thirty years at 
least and that several palings were 
missing from the fence, also that the 
door-bell was smudgy and that the 
brass knocker (a veritable curio) was 
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not up to the Boston standard at all in 
the matter of polish. 

His ring was answered by a magnifi- 
cent Semiramide of a negress who, in 
spite of her age and her coquettish tur- 
ban, was so tall, dignified, and com- 
manding in appearance and manner 
that he felt quite awed by her. He did 
not understand the Gumbo French in 
which she greeted him, but the imperial, 
and imperious, courtesy of the gesture 
with which she motioned him into the 
salon required no interpretation. A 
servant was called; his cab was dis- 
missed, and he was shown to his room. 
It was furnished with handsome old 
french furniture, French pictures, 
l'rench bric-a-brac—some of it of the 
innocently naughty kind that delights 
the Gallic mind, but brought a shocked 
smile to Eli's face. The sunlight was 
streaming in, as was the perfumed air 
from all the open windows. A bright 
little fire burned on the hearth; a beau- 
tiful bouquet adorned the dressing- 
table; a pile of French novels ogled 
him from the table de nuit. A liquer- 
glass full of chartreuse vert and a plate 
of sponge-cake were waiting for him on 
the mantelpiece. An encyclopedia, a 
Greek grammar, a Boston newspaper 

i. month old), jostled the Iigaro 
George Sand, Dumas, the French and 
I:nglish city papers. The green sofa 
was very chaotic in the matter of 
springs and as shabby as a sofa very 
well could be. The carpet had lost al- 
most all trace of colour or pattern, and 
was in holes besides—unmended holes, 
l:li observed. Into this room opened 
a comfortably - equipped bath-room, 
done in pink tiles and pink chintz, with 
a large mirror, framed in pink china. 
The windows, Eli observed, had not 
been washed for some time. 

Old Agle, the Semiramide, had an 
air of suffering endurance and offended 
dignity as Eli pointed to the bath-tub, 
which was full of Mississippi River 
water. A conversation ensued which 
was not satisfactory to either party, and 


induced the most radical misconcep- 
tion about the bath in the minds of 
both; for Agle did not understand one 
word of Boston American, and Eli 
Perkins was no better off in the matter 
of Gumbo French. Eli pointed to the 
water in the bath-tub and remembered 
that “sale” was French for dirty. Aglzx 
informed him that “the last second- 
storey-front had been a mad English- 
man, who like himself was very dirty 
and required gallons and gallons of 
water every day’’; she hoped “that 
monsieur was not going to be equally 
unreasonable.” Eli's soul revolted from 
taking a bath in what he considered 
liquid mud. The towels struck him as 
being scanty and in holes, though they 
were of the finest damask and finely 
embroidered. Agle, who, for the life 
of her, could not understand why any- 
body should use more than a quart of 
water and one towel in the course of a 
week, looked coldly upon monsieur, 
scenting disapproval and much future 
work. That anybody should disap- 
prove of Mississippi River water never 
entered Agle’s head. Eli pointed to 
the towels. Agle’s eyes flashed fire, 
and her frown was terrible. Eli slipped 
a five-dollar bill into her hand. Aglz’s 
face took on a look of serene majesty. 
She did not smile—to smile would have 
been vulgar, and would have shown 
that she had been badly brought up. 
Agle looked like a goddess who had 
been first offended and then placated, 
as she swept swiftly away and swiftly 
back again, bringing a pile of towels 
over her arm, all old, all of the finest 
damask, all exquisitely darned, and all 
beautifully embroidered. ‘‘ Monsieur 
est trés comme il faut,” she said, as she 
placed them on the rack. She then led 
him across the hall into his boudoir. 
Paris itself was not more French than 
that room. It was indeed a bit of the 
Paris of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
It looked like a bonbonniéere. Eli was 
the only masculine and American thing 
in it,ashe at once felt. Watteau would 
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have been thoroughly at home in it. It 
was pink; it was blue; it was gilded ; 
it was faded; it was refined; it was 
artistic ; it was charming—and Eli was 
charmed with it. He would have liked 
to stay in it, examine and enjoy it; and 
he did take time to look at the bric-a- 
brac, and see if the prints were open 
letter-proof. 

But this time he was beginning to feel 
really iil. His head and back ached 
violently. His throat felt twice the 
usual size. So he went back to his 
room and got into bed, noticing as he 
did so a bottle of Lubin on his bureau 
to which was attached a scroll on which 
was writien in flowing foreign charac- 
ters: ‘‘ This to welcome monsieur and 
wish him the good health.’”’ Eli had 
perceived before now that some care 
and thought for his comfort had been 
spent on the room, and the fact had 
amazed him. The average keeper of a 
Boston or New York boarding-house is 
certainly not given to poetical flights of 
fancy in making ready to receive 
victims. Eli had felt grateful before, 
but the bottle of Lubin touched him. 
He smiled, and blushed like a girl over 
it, at first. And then he felt extremely 
uncomfortable. ‘‘ What does the wo- 
man mean by it ?” he thought, and tire 
Perkins pride took offence. He tried 
to go to.sleep; but did not succeed. 
His throat continued to swell; his back 


and head ached worse than ever. 
He wished himself at home most 
fervently. 


At this moment there was a tap at 
the door and Agle put her head in. 
She broughta steaming plate of delicious 
‘‘eumbo aux fines herbes” and a 
French roll which she said the senora 
had saved for him from dinner. But 
Eli’s soul refused even this comfort. 
It is true he had never eaten gumbo 
aux fines herbes or he certainly would 
have sat up in bed and disposed of it, if 
it had been the last act of a misspent 
life. As it was, he shook his head, and 
Agle offered him a tisane instead. He 


again shook his head, and Agle dis- 
appeared. 

Between that time and twelve o’clock 
Eli Perkins got steadily worse, and at 
that hour concluded that he must have 
a doctor. Reluctant as he was to dis- 
turb the house, he gave several vigorous 
pulls at the old-fashioned bell-rope that 
hung at the head of his bed, and after 
quite an interval—it seemed to his 
fevered impatience a year—Agle re- 
appeared. She lit the gas and ap- 
proached the bed, looked steadily at 
Eli, and tried vainly to understand his 
hoarse attempts to convey to her mind, 
in his best Meisterschaft French, the 
fact that he wanted a doctor, at once. 
Agle retired, but returned in a few 
minutes with her mistress. 

The Senora Bel Gado was attired in 
her dressing-gown, and had a profusion 
of curly auburn hair flowing over her 
shoulders. Her naked feet, very pretty 
feet too, were thrust into a pair of 
straw slippers. She was a_ small 
woman, with regular features, and had 
extremely large, soft, velvety, dark eyes, 
with very long evelashes, and a pensive 
brow set above them, contradicted by 
a red, wide, langhing mouth full of 
white teeth. She was thirty-eight, and 
made no secret of it; yet all the ex- 
perience of a woman who had seen a 
great deal of the trying side of life hac 
not taken from her the heart of a little 
child—an Irish child at that. She 
approached the bed and Eli in a choky 
voice got off several of his crack 
Meisterschaft sentences—a_ kind of 
muffled adaptation of Ollendorff's acute, 
intellectual pertinent phrases about 
“the cook's wife’s cousin’s husband's 
uncle’s umbrella” that we all find 
so useful in foreign countries. “ Bort 
you are seek ; bort you are suffering!” 
said the senora, advancing and fixing 
her eyes upon him. Even then Eli 
could not but notice how soft, and 
dark, and sweet the senora’s eyes were; 
nor did the length of her eyelashes 
escape him, nor the beauty of her 
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tresses. “‘ Mon Dieu! but I cannot for- 
give you! To lie here all these hours so 
seek alone! You have not the jimjam, 
eh! I have had with the jimjam. It 
is not amusante.” Badly as he felt, 
Eli hastened to assure the senora that 
he was not suffering from that peculiar 
malady. Ill as he was, he could not 
help laughing as he did so. 

And his merriment was repaid with 
interest. The senora’s laugh was the 
the most deliciously gay, infectious 
thing in the way of a laugh that ever 
issued from a woman’s lips. She 
seemed ashamed of it, however, and 
wiped it away with a tiny, laced 
pocket - handkerchief, much scented 
with ‘‘ mille-fleurs.”. Then she _be- 
came all solicitude again. She felt 
his pulse ; she smoothed back his hair ; 
she put an extra pair of blankets on 
the bed; she poked the fire, and she 
posted Aglz off for the doctor. In an 
instant the child had become a cap- 
able woman. Nor did she waste time 
in Agiz’s absence. First .she made 
him an orange-flower tisane that re- 
lieved the congestion of his throat very 
much for the time being. Then she 
put away his clothes neatly in the 
armoire. She shaded the light care- 
fully with a ballet girl in pink tissue- 
paper; she shut the window nearest 
his bed ; and all the while she talked to 
Eli, with the utmost vivacity and 
cheerfulness. Then she got a foot-tub, 
a kettle of hot water and a tin of mus- 
tard, saying: “‘I put on the ‘ot water 
when I am coming in, for this I know: 
if it arrives that one is seek, it matters 
not of which, there is nothing so good 
as the ’ot water.” Having arranged 
the bath, she put it on a chair by the 
bed. Perceiving her intention, Eli sat 
up in bed, drew his knees up in front 
of him, and looked so horrified that 
the senora, hearing his loud exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ You are not going to bathe my 
feet! You are not going to bathe my 
feet!”’ and seeing herself frantically 
waved away, exclaimed in her turn, 


‘Mon Dieu! it is the jimjam!” and 
made for the door, not recognising pro- 
priety personified. This, Eli again 
emphatically denied; and the senora 
returned to his bedside, and without 
more ado, she flung aside the bed- 
clothes, seized Eli’s feet, and deftly 
swung them outside, and popped them 
into the tub. She then covered the 
tub with a blanket to keep the steam 
in, sat down in the rocking-chair and 
smiled at the fire. When she con- 
sidered that she had boiled her patient’s 
feet long enough, she arose briskly and 
said: “They must not get cold—the 
feet of monsieur. Wait. I go to 
seek my ol’ jupon de flenelle.” She 
was back in a moment, still brisk, still 
smiling, warmed her flannel petticoat 
at the fire, wiped Eli’s feet, wrapped 
them up, replaced them, tucked him in 
comfortably, saying: ‘‘ You did not 


want! Why for do you look like 
thees? Quelle bétise, monsieur likes 
not to be seek. But we must all be 
seek.” 


Eli gasped. The situation was too 
much for him. Boston had not pre- 
pared him for such shocks, much as it 
had done for him. The senora sub- 
sided into her rocking-chair again with 
a truly infantine air: “Ah! I have 
it! It was not that monsieur was 
seek. It was that I laugh when he 
speak. I beg ten thousand pardons 
for my so great rudeness. But the 
French of monsieur, he is so droll! 
Nevertheless I am not so bad-elevated 
that I should laugh at a pronuncia- 
tion. And I find the English d-r-read- 
ful. Enfin, monsieur talks ver’ well; 
ver’ well indeed. Admiriablement; 
only the accents is a little different.” 
At this point the doctor came in, fol- 
lowed by Agle, and Eli was taken 
seriously in hand. 

For three days after this he got 
better and worse. Then he got de- 
cidedly worse. Then he nearly died— 
indeed, he would have died had it not 
been for the senora, who nursed him 
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with the utmost skill, kindness, and un- 
selfishness. On the day that he was 
pronounced out of danger the senora 
looked radiant. She had not left his 
bedside except for a few minutes for 
more than forty-six hours. She now 
sank into a chair near the fire, pale 
and languid, saying: ‘‘ You have given 
me a gur-r-reat fur-r-r-ight, mon ami! 
Agle, a little orange-flower water in 
my eau sucrée, if you please. I fear a 
crise des nerfs. Is that Toinette at 
the door?” It was Toinette, a tiny 
little quadroon, holding a baize bag. 
The senora broke into a torrent of 
French. Toinette was bidden to 
enter. She was told to thank God 
and the Blessed Virgin for the recovery 
of the dear friend lying there in bed. 
She was told that the world had never 
seen such courage, such fortitude, such 
patience, as he had shown during his 
illness, and that it was madame’s in- 
tention to make a little féte for him 
as soon as he was able to go out. 
Toinette then asked if it was madame’s 
intention to be combed, to be coifed, 
that day. Would madame retire to 
her room? To which madame replied 
that she had been too unhappy for a 
week to care what she looked like, but 
that now she would certainly give her- 
self the benefit of Toinette’s artistic 
services and become again a civilised 
woman. Before Eli could make a 
single remonstrance, Toinette had 
filled her mouth full of hairpins and 
had swiftly produced a whole row of 
bottles, ointments, pomades, perfumes, 
frizzes, curls, braids, brushes and tor- 
toise-shell combs which she deposited 
in plain view on Eli Perkin’s bureau. 
Madame, with all the nonchalance of a 
great lady of the Louis Quinze period, 
took a mirror in her hand and gave 
herself up completely to Toinette, 
who proceeded to comb, brush and 
arrange her abundant tresses with the 
greatest possible diligence, zeal, and 
taste. Toinette has been senora’s hair- 
dresser for ten years. The two women 


chatted volubly and pleasantly during 
the transaction, and from his position 
in bed, Eli found himself superintend- 
ing the performance with a good deal 
of interest — admiring the turn of 
madame’s head; her smooth, low 
brow; the combined amiability and 
simplicity of her expression. Nor was 
this all. Three tradesmen came to 
madame for orders during the trans- 
action and Aglz, who had been to the 
grocer’s, was sharply questioned as to 
whether he had not given her a box of 
guava jelly when she paid his bill. 
It appeared that he had, and it 
was duly turned over to the senora, 
who opened it and was apparently 
enjoying its contents, when two 
lovely little creole cherubs of girls 
strolled in and fairly flung themselves 
upon the senora, whom they embraced 
and kissed a dozen times. When they 
had been told to make their compli- 
ments and congratulations to monsieur, 
to whom they were presented as Too- 
Too and Lulu Bénoit, “‘ daughters to 
my great fren’ when I was at the 
convent,” the box of guava jelly was 
turned over to the twins. Agle was 
sent out for bananas for them, and when 
she came back the senora amused her- 
self by feeding first one child and then 
the other with morsels of fruit, after 
which Agle was sent downstairs for 
raissins and almonds for the ‘“ dear 
little kittens.” 

** Sit there,”’ said the senora, placing 
Too-Too and Lulu on Eli's sole- 
leather hat-box, and filling laps with 
goodies. 

‘Not there,” Eli feebly expostulated. 
That hat-box was one of his most 
cherished possessions, and he expected 
to see it cave in every moment. under 
their combined weight. The senora 
did not heed him in the least ; she was 
very fond of the cherubs, and it seemed 
to her just the place for them. 

** What would my mother say if she 
could see me!” thought Eli as he 
looked around the room. 
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CUPID'S PRACTICAL JOKE 


When Toinette had finished the 
highly artistic structure which she had 
slowly built up, she whisked the hairs 
off the senora’s peignoir with a last 
deprecating ‘‘ Permettez,”’ and madame 
rose, saying, ‘“‘ Are you sure, Toinette, 
that you have fastened that curl in 
well? It would scandalise if it drop- 
ped.”” Eli's laugh delighted the 
senora. 

** Viola, Tointette. He is well enough 
to laugh. Is not that good !” she said. 
“And when one can laugh, all is 
well.” 

“But look at the jelly on my hat- 
box,” protested Eli feebly from the 
bed. 

‘*But what would you? They are 
children,” replied the senora. She then 
playfully swept them off their seat, and 
presently had them rolling all over the 
room as she tickled them and played 
with them, apparently as much to her 
satisfaction and delight as to theirs. 
Algee appeared at that moment, to say 
that there was a gentleman downstairs 
who had come about the rent and must 
see madame at once. On hearing this, 
the senora grew grave and darted over 
to the bureau, glanced down at her 
black silk skirt, pinned her peignoir 
securely together across the front, 
hastily seized, Eli's cravat, knotted it 
around her throat, and ran out of the 
room. She came back instantly, and, 
putting her head in the door, looked 
laughingly at Eli, and pointing with 
her index-finger to his cravat, said: 
“Pardon. You will permit? No?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Eli, but his 
voice was faint and his feelings were 
indescribable. The first thing he had 
ever been taught was, never under any 
circumstances to wear anything that 
belonged to anybody else, nor to allow 
anybody else to wear anything that 
belonged to him. The entire absence 
of any consciousness on the senora’s 
part that she was doing anything re- 
markable, anything to which he could 
possibly object, added to the fact that 
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she had nursed him, cooked for him, 
worried over him, wept over him, and 
now was rejoicing with all her own 
generous heart over his recovery, sealed 
his lips. 

When he was up again, the senora 
removed herself, her belongings, her 
servants, tradespeople, and all the 
paraphernalia of a sick-room down the 
corridor, and Eli was left alone, sitting 
up in a very gorgeous new dressing- 
gown with his room all to himself. 
Now Eli had lived alone all his life, in 
a way. His father had never under- 
stood him. His mother had made an 
idol of his only sister, who had died 
three years before, and had been able 
to give Eli only such scraps of affec- 
tion as were left over from that passion. 
It was not until very recently that 
she had in a stiff, embarrassed way 
shown any feeling in dealing with him. 
She had not neglected him; yet Eli 
had keenly felt the difference. For 
under his cold and reserved exterior, 
loaded with irons and kept habitually 
in a strait-waistcoat, was a warm and 
verg hungry heart. As he sat by the 
fire, now, what he was recalling was 
the infinite kindness and pity of the 
senora’s eyes, and the tears that rolled 
down her cheeks when he seemed about 
to choke; the delight, yes, the genuine, 
unmistakable delight, that showed itself 
in her mobile face when the doctor pro- 
nounced him out of danger. The 
senora’s face was not without wrinkles. 
It had lost the soft contours of youth. 
It could express tragedy (usually over 
something that seemed a trifle to Eli). 
But it was never hard, never gloomy. 
Joyous, on the contrary; kind above 
all; childlike, strange to say—some- 
times almost infantine in its innocent 
gaiety and sweetness. 

He dressed and went out into the 
streets, and got a good general idea of 
the charming old city, unlike any other 
on this continent. Everything in the 
French quarter interested him enor- 
mously. The shops; the signs; the 
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people ; the tiny restaurants with their 
sanded floors, giving directly on the 
street ; the tiled roofs, the narrow pave- 
ments, the old courtyards filled with 
fountains and flowers; the prevalence 
of verandas, grilles, jalousies, enormous 
green shutters; the bright dresses, the 
bright faces, the sun; the profusion of 
babies, white, black, and yellow; the 
dogs ; the dirt ; the malodorous gutters 
below, the blue skies above—all made 
an impression upon him. It seemed to 
him Oriental almost; so foreign that 
he could scarcely believe that he was in 
an American city; alike squalid and 
splendid, barbarious and highly civi- 
lised; distinctly sensuous. This bit of 
the Paris, the France, of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, pre- 
served on this side of the Atlantic in 
amber, with some disfiguring American 
anachronismsand additions, he summed 
up as ‘‘so Southern.” He stepped into 
a book-store, and in ten minutes felt 
that he could spend a year there with 
pleasure and profit; into a bric-a-brac 
shop and bought a beautiful old tea- 
pot for his mother with the cipher of 
the Bourbons on it; into a print-shop, 
where he found a delightful and rare 
head of Turenne. 

When, presently, he got back to the 
Pension Bel Gado, he found the senora 
sitting on acamp-stood on the veranda. 
She wore a wonderful flowing dressing- 
gown. Her hair was what she would 
herself have called ébouriffé. She was 
superintending the process of having 
her front door painted a bright shade of 
blue. The workman was very old, 
incredibly shabby, one-eyed, paralysed, 
and lame. He was not a painter at all, 
in fact; he was one of the senora’s 
poorest protégés. She had about fifty, 
and Monsieur -Arnauld was perhaps the 
feeblest, snuffiest and most unpractical 
of them all. But to have heard the 
senora one would have supposed Mon- 
sieur Arnauld to be a Bourchier at 
least. The senora had mixed the paint 
herself. She was charmed withit. She 


had suggested the panels, which were 
to be of olive-green. She had an excuse 
for giving Monsieur Arnauld a job, 
which was best of all. ‘‘ Now, my good 
Arnauld,” she was saying, ‘‘ what taste 
you have! What a beautiful colour 
you have got!’ How charmingly you 
have done those panels, bleu comme le 
ciel! I amenchanted. When I want 
a thing well done, something always 
says to me, ‘Send for Arnauld.’” The 
old man smiled, cocked his eye at the 
door gravely, and remarked impres- 
sively, ‘‘ Madame is right.” Perceiving 
Eli, the senora greeted him with a gay 
“Volla. It is very ’an’some. Mon 
chér Monsieur Bosetone, you have 
been out a long time. One, two, tree, 
four ‘our. It is not prudent-—that.” 
Eli acknowledged this, explained that 
he had been too interested to observe 
how the time was passing. Thesenora 
grew grave, dignified, serious. ‘‘ Ah! 
you see our chére belle ville for the first 
time! Naturally monsieur is over- 
whelmed, emotioned, never having 
seen anything so fine. I understand. | 
will not scold, no. There is a cup of 
hot chocolate for monsieur in his 
room.” Eli smiled at her gratefully, 
and tried to say a word for Boston. 
“Have you ever been to Boston?” he 
asked, growing impressive in his turn. 
The senora shook her head dubiously. 
“I know not of Boston. It is in New 
York—yes?” Eli was so staggered 
that he had almost to lean against the 
front door for support, fresh blue paint 
and all. It was Monsieur Arnauld 
who with a bow, paint-brush in hand, 
filled this hiatus: 

“No, madame; pardon me tor cor- 
recting a woman of madame’s position 
and education; but Bostone, she is in 
Canada. I have it from a_ personal 
friend, a sailor.” 

Before the task of explaining to the 
senora not only the geographical posi- 
tion, but the height, depth, breadth, 
length, and the sublimity of Boston, 
mentally, morally, spiritually, phy- 
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sically, Eli stood speechless. When 
he did speak, he said: ‘“ But you 
are surely not going to paint your 
door that colour, madame? Don’t 
you think a nice brown or grey 
would be the thing ? ” 

** Brown, grey? It would be hideous! 
When one could have this lovely 
colour ! ” 

** I will go in now,” said Eli. “ But 
before I go, let me return you this, and 
thank you for the stamp you so kindly 
lent me.” 

She looked from him to the pennies 
in his hand and from the pennies to 
him. Then she sat down suddenly, 
blushed as she had not done since she 
was sixteen, and then went off into a 
peal of laughter. Then, with her usual 
tact, seeing Eli standing there be- 
wildered, embarrassed, and not too 
pleased, she said: ‘‘ My dear. Monsieur 
Bostone, I know not what to do with. 
I thought not again of the stamp. 
And to give back like thees is not 
usage. A little bunch of violets, yes. 
A box of bon-bons, if one is well 
elevated, possibly. But sous—nevare ! 
But—n’importe! I will keep—as sou- 
venirs. Yes, as souvenirs.” With this, 
she suppressed her lingering amuse- 
ment violently, sat down on the camp- 
stool, and devoted herself afresh to the 
blue door. Elireturned to his room and 
spent the rest of the day writing home ; 
but his thoughts were with the senora. 

At the table d’héte of the Pension 
Bel Gado every nationality under the 
sun seemed to be represented. There 
was a perfect babel of foreign tongues, 
and Eli was the only American present. 
The cooking was something delicious. 
The wines, whether German, French, 
Spanish, or Italian, were pure and ex- 
cellent. On the first day Eli produced 
a bottle of his own claret, but on the 
second he had a message from the 
senora to this effect brought by a 
waiter: ‘‘ Madame begs of monsieur 
not to poison himself with that villain- 
ous logwood any longer. The vin 








ordinaire of this house is imported from 
France directly, and is pronounced by 
gourmands unsurpassed. Madame is 
sure that monsieur has been deceived 
by an unprincipled wine merchant, and 
having a regard for his health, takes the 
liberty to make this suggestion.” Eli 
had prided himself on that claret and 
was piqued. He tried it on one or two 
of his neighbours at table. The effect 
was dramatic, to say the least. Sudden 
departures, rinsings, splutterings, ac- 
companied by profound bows and pro- 
fuse apologies, convinced him that his 
claret did not find favour in New 
Orleans, and he gave in, substituting 
the New Orleans brand. 

It was not long before he found his 
way to the senora’s room at the end of 
the corridor. It was not a private 
room by any means. Everybody in 
the house, and, it presently seemed to 
Eli, almost everybody in the neighbour- 
hood, found his way to it. And of this 
he was no bad judge; for he soon 
formed the habit of dropping in him- 
self every day before going for his 
morning walk about the city. 

There was, first, a large room, with 
a big desk covered with papers; a big 
closet full of medicines, a long table at 
which a toothless old Spanish woman 
who weighed two hundred, was stone- 
deaf, and never wore any stockings, 
was nearly always to be found cutting 
out mysterious garments for madame 
and her poor. ‘‘ Nobody cuts and fits 
like my good Martina,” the senora 
would say. ‘She works herself to 
death for us ingrates.” There was a 
beautiful old Louis-Quinze cabinet; a 
yellow-satin sofa; a recess at one end 
hung with blue silk and lace curtains. 
There was an aviary next to it, full. of 
birds, making such an uproar that one 
could often scarcely be heard. There 
was an altar at one end, that Eli felt 
very badly about. There were so many 
lights, so many artificial flowers, sucha 
variety of saints, such a lot of tinsel and 
tissue-paper. 
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He never did get thoroughly recon- 
ciled to that altar until it came to pass 
that he found on it one day, under the 
largest brass candlestick, two pennies ; 
and behind that candlestick a photo- 
graph of Eli Whitaker Perkins. 

In the doorway hung madame’s 
parrot, Bi-bi. To hear her talk to it 
was a liberal New Orleans education. 
All the gossip of the neighbourhood ; 
all the needs, wants, mendacities, and 
miseries of her poor ; the gossip of the 
clubs ; the peccadilloes and peculiarities 
ofthe boarders; the thefts and failures 
of the servants; the crimes of the 
tradespeople ; the affairs of her friends ; 
the news from the great world of 
Europe; the decrees, feasts, fasts, of 
the Catholic Church, were poured ont 
upon Bi-bi’s head, accompanied by 
such tender leaves of lettuce, large 
lumps of sugar, endearments, flatteries, 
cajoleries, as would have turned any 
human being’s head. Bi-bi knew that 
the senora had fallen in love with Elia 
month before she knew it herself. 

That parrot struck in Eli’s craw for 
along time. It suggested so strongly 
a sailor’s boarding-house—but kismet. 
Her old, blind cat, to which she was 
almost as communicative and quite as 
kind; her asthmatic old poodle, who 
understood French far better than Eli 
did, were more bearable. 

Yet it was in this room that he 
learned to know and to love the senora. 
Her simplicity; her boundless good- 
ness and generosity to the poor; her 
cheerfulness; the courage with which 
she every day shouldered the burdens, 
cares, and responsibilities of her by no 
means enviable lot; the good sense, 
the tact, the industry, the skill she dis- 
played in doing so; above all, the heart 
of the woman,amazed and won him. 
Nothing was concealed from him, no- 
thing exaggerated, in his capacity first 
of friend and then of lover. The se- 
nora could no more let a decrepit old 
Italian organ-grinder go by without 
stopping to play for her than she could 


fly. On cold days the postman was 
not allowed to leave the house without 
a cup of hot coffee. For her confessor’s 
birthday she had a cake baked as big 
as the top of a flour-barrel, with a layer 
of bonbons around that; a layer of his 
favourite flowers around that; a nimbus 
of perforated paper about that; and a 
card of felicitation crowning all. On 
New Year's Day it seemed to Eli that 
for some reason or other she remem- 
bered everybody in New Orleans. She 
was always loving and giving. The first 
sign of preference that she ever gave 
him was on Christmas Day, when he 
gave Monsieur Arnauld a handsome 
suit of clothes, bought a new cage for 
Bi-bi, presented Martina with a nice 
dress. She had herself bought a stall 
at the opera for Arnauld, saying, “ that 
good Arnauld knows and loves music, 
I tell you; and if the new tenor gives 
well the ut de poitrine he will clap 
the hands. But yes! And he never 
can go. Ah! the poverty! She is an 
ogress! She bites, she tears, she de- 
vours! I hate her!” They were 
alone, and when Arnauld had retired, 
the senora, to Eli’s intense astonish- 
ment, seized him suddenly and kissed 
him on both cheeks, saying : “‘ My good, 
good Monsieur Bostone. Je vous aime!” 

The decadence, the fall, the utter 
ruin, of Eli Perkins as a Bostonian 
might have been dated from that room, 
that day, that hour, that embrace. 
Three days later a New Engiand 
schoolma’am came to the house to 
board. It was too late to rescue him. 
She was a very large, stout woman who 
suggested hardware and the multiplica- 
tion table. She had no more atmo- 
sphere than the moon. Her head was 
so close to that of Madame Durand at 
the breakfast-table, a week later, that 
one could scarcely have got a sheet of 
paper between the two women, and 
this is what Miss Miller was saying 
(Miss Miller’s room was next the 
senora’s, and she held her knife and fork 
in the air as she saidit) : ‘‘ I heard it my- 
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CUPID’S PRACTICAL JOKE 
self. I saw it -myself. And it was a 
dweller. Nobody ever kissed me like 
that.”” This was true, but it was not 
remarkable. 

Inaweek everybody knew. “Madame 
looks re-youthed,” said Toinette; “ it 
is doubtless the cold weather.” Mon- 
sieur Arnauld went so far as to say to 
the senora, ‘‘ Madame, pardon me, but 
I have my suspicions.” As for the 
senora, she laughed, and talked, and 
blushed, and looked like a girl again. 

“Oh! but I am’appy, so ’appy. 
Never so ’appy in all my life! I’ave 
to ’ole myself to be comme il faut and 
not commit the bétsies,”’ she said to Eli. 
“T emotioned not myself when I first 
knew thee; thou wast so pale and 
severe, and thou didst look offended 
and wouldst wrinkle the nose as if 
tnere was a bad smell, and curl the lip 
as if displeased. And then [ said to 
myself, ‘It must be that he has lived 
amon g people who were not nice, and 
good,and has had to hold himself away 
from them like Alcide Lovin when he 
was unjustly put in prison with people 
who were not kind, else he would not 
be so stiff and all bottled up and hold 
himself a quatres épingles. Perhaps 
he was beaten as a child, and feared to 
laugh and to talk and to sing, and it 
turned him old and did fr-r-r-eeze the 
blood’; so now, when he is gr-r-r-own, 
he is still wood, he is still iron, he is 
still ice. He’aveno’eart for anything. 
But I soon find out that he ’ave a 
‘eart, a good’eart, mon Elee. And now 
but give yourself the trouble to look 
how change’ is Elee. I married myself 
with Bel Gado when I was sixteen, 
and e’ was ver’ bad ’orsband. ’E drink 
and drink, and ’ave the jimjam. And 
once he beat me. And then’e died, 
and I cried for him being so bad, and 
so dead, and I say to me: ‘ Léontine, 
this I tell you. No more ’orsband. 
Work for your living, and do what 
you can for the good God and the 
poor.’ But the good God think not 
so, the saints be praised! For a long 


time I am teacher of music, and pull 
the hairs, the children are so stupid. 
And then the dear Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin send me thee, Elee.” 

Her joy in him and in his affection 
was so great that it touched him very 
deeply, and her influence over him was 
certainly extraordinary. ‘‘ He a Bos- 
tonian! I don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Miss Miller; ‘‘ he goes to mass 
with her every morning.” 

When asked about his religion, it 
had taken Eli three days to tell the 
senora what he did mot believe. ‘‘ But 
what do you theenk ? what do you feel ? 
what do you believe? You do not 
theenk to go on like thees! Mon Dieu! 
The Bostonians, they are not Chris- 
tians! Pére Joseph will not allow that 
I marry me with a man who is nota 
Christian.” The senora looked ex- 
tremely anxious, and felt more so. 
“We will go to mass every morning 
together, mon amour, and you must 
ask the Holy Mother to give you light, 
and I will make special prayers for 
you, and Pére Joseph will remember 
you at the altar, and, Elee, you will be 
instructed and baptised.” 

This was exactly what happened. 
Eli was tired of trying to find out what 
he did think on the subject, and was 
glad to have the senora and the 
Catholic Church settle the matter for 
him. He drove the senora out on the 
shell-road on Sunday afternoons, took 
a delightful little fish-dinner with her 
afterward over the lake, smoked ciga- 
rettes comfortably with her for two 
hours, complimented her upon her 
conversational powers and went home 
to read the lives of the saints aloud to 
her until bedtime. The innocence, 
the frankness, the naiveté, the absolute 
unworldliness, yet shrewdness of a kind, 
with which his Léontine at such times 
would prattle about Bel Gado, who 
was a steamboat clerk; her father, who 
was an Irish dentist ; her mother, who 
had been a creole lady of very ancient 
family, so reduced by the war as to 
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become the cloak-model at Symes’s; 
of the shifts, trials and mortifications 
of her childhood, and her pride in 
the Pension Bel Gado, which she 
had built up from nothing at all, 
mingled, as they were with the 
most open and ardent veneration for 
and adoration of him, interested 
and delighted him beyond measure. 
It was not in the least like the soul- 
searching, mind-racking conversations 
that he used to have with Edith Brown, 
who was nothing if not intellectual 
and transcendental, oozed Browning 
from every pore, and could have quoted 
Emerson in her sleep, talked of mar- 
riage as ‘‘a low plane of life,” cor- 
rected his pronunciation of German, 
and was quite severely critical in her 
attitude toward him in other things at 
times; forgetful or unmindful of the 
fact that man is_ rapidly becom- 
ing as the megatherium in Boston. 
Yet somehow he liked it. He was 
a lost Bostonian, but a very happy 
man. He went to the French Market 
and actually ate his breakfast in 
the open air and in public view, “like 
the old Kings of France,” Léontine 
said. The coffee was the most delicious 
he had ever tasted, and Léontine 
ridiculed the apparatus he had brought 
with him from Boston. He went to 
the opera and to the French Theatre, 
and was again instructed by Léontine, 
who was amazed to find that he had 
never heard L'Etoile du Nord, was not 
familiar with Scribe’s plays, and did not 
know the ut de poitrine. He wove the 
wreath for the neck of the Boeuf Gras 
when the Carnival came. He figured 
on one of the floats as Jack Sprat 
with Léontine as his wife, and they 
licked the platter clean all down Canal 
Street, before thousands of people, 
under the glare of about a million elec- 
tric lights. The famous procession 
halted at the corner of Royal Street to 
allow other floats to come up, and Eli 
had time to look about him. And there, 
in a carriage, so close to him that he 
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could have shaken hands with them if he 
had wished to do so, were Mrs. Temple- 
ton-Brown and Edith her daughter. 
Eli was masked. That fact saved his 
life—possibly theirs. But he felt weak 
in the the legs, and sat down. ‘“ What 
hast thou, my ‘love ?” cried Léontine 
affectionately. He saw the Browns 
again that night, at the Mardi-Gras 
ball, where he danced wildly with 
Léontine all that evening and enjoyed 
himself immensely, still masked. “I 
never saw so many beautiful girls in 
all my life,” he confided to Léontine, 
“and you, my dear, are the sweetest 
if not the prettiest of the lot.” The 
Browns left for Mexico early, disgusted 
with the Carnival. 

All the boarders, and all the senora’s 
protégés were present at the marriage, 
which took place at the Cathedral, and 
Pere Joseph assured Eli that he was 
marrying ‘“‘ one of the best women in 
the world.” 

As a_ brevet Bostonian, the senora 
had bought the complete works of 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz for Eli to 
read as they were crossing the ocean. 
Léontine was very anxious to make the 
acquaintance of the “famille Pair- 
keens,” and would have preferred to go 
to Boston for her wedding trip—to live 
there. 

But Eli had his limitations. He had 
spent a terrible hour telling his people 
that he was going to marry a lady who 
was part Irish. He began withthatas the 
least damaging revelation, though he 
knew that they despised and scorned the 
Irish.. He next mentioned that the other 
half of Leontine was creole ; though he 
knew his mother would never cease to 
think that a creolewasa French-African. 
He somehow conveyed the fact that 
her father was a dentist; her husband 
a clerk on a steamboat; that she was 
fourteen years older than himself, poor, 
and a Roman Catholic. So when 
Léontine told him how she longed to 
embrace his father, and throw herself 
at the feet of his mother, ‘“‘who must 
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CUPID'S PRACTICAL JOKE 


be lovely, even if she was a Hindoo in 
religion—no! she would not call hera 
heathen, let Pere Joseph say what he 
pleased — how she longed to know 
all his relatives and friends!” Eli 
was for once _ firm. ‘No, my 
dear,” he said, ‘‘we will not go to 
Boston. We will go to France to 
live.” 

France comes in very usefully some- 
times, as well as agreeably, when it 


comes to a question as to where 
Americans should go. 

To France they went, and there they 
are living now. Boston still remem- 
bers Eli, her peerless pariah. Beacon 
Street shudders when his name is men- 
tioned. But of love and Léontine, 
Paris and the four little Perkinses, 
whose names are: Auguste, Francois, 
César and Terence Flannagan, Eli 
Perkins is not yet tired. 


gs 


More Land Needed 


By Nixon Waterman 


HERE isn’t land enough! 
brewing, 


That’s why there’s so much trouble 


And warship manufacturers have all got something doing. 
Go where you will about the world you'll find some eager squatter 
Has gobbled every speck of earth that sticks above the water. 


It used to be the proper thing when peoples grew too crowded 

To sail across the unknown seas which then in myths were shrouded, 
And find a brand-new continent as big as all creation, 

And slice it up and trade it off to every tribe and nation. 


But were Columbus here to-day, and, likewise, Isabella, 

They couldn’t find a patch of ground as big as an umbrella 
That isn’t duly tagged and stamped and charted and, hard by it, 
Perchance a warship loafing ’round to sink those who'd deny it. 


If you have crossed the wide, wild sea, and had that tired feeling 
That steals upon the traveller whene’er the ship is reeling, 

You’ve often thought, as day by day you deemed the ship was sinking, 
There’s lots more water in the world than people want for drinking. 


So really all we need to make our landed surface greater 

Is just to find, for water, some unique annihilator. 

The sea is now so far across it’s something of a bother ; 

We need but just enough to reach from one coast to another. 


And since in vain for still more land we’ve Closely searched the ocean, 
If we’d increase our real estate, ’twould be a clever notion 

To drain the sea until we find new islands rising through it— 

But where’s Columbus Number Two who'll tell us how to do it ? 
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» DAVID CROCMETT 





A TYPICAL AMERICAN. 
| HAT is 
My Dog! what, in 
empha - 


Andrew Jackson. . 
tic language 


entirely con- 
sonant with his actions, David Crockett 
said he would never wear on his collar. 
And the doughty declaration of in- 
dividual right following may be taken 
as indicating what David Crockett 
really was. It reads well in these days 
of the Boss and his Slaves. 

“1 am at liberty to vote as my conscience and 
judgment dictate to be right, without the yoke of 
any party on me, or the driver at my heels with 
the whip in his hands, commanding me to ‘Gee- 
whoa-haw’ just at his pleasure.” 

The spelling of the paragraph is not 
that of itsauthor. In his autobiography, 
one of the most naive and delightful of 
books, he takes occasion to defend his 
orthography by remarking that he 


despised “the way of spelling contrary 





AND THE MOST DESPIGRATIE 
DEFENSE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


by Cyrus lowmsemd lkrady 


to nature”! It may be said, in passing, 
that many of his most eminent fellow- 
citizens and contemporaries shared his 
contempt for the rules of orthography. 
In that book he speaks of himself with 
the utmost frankness; as, for instance: 


“Obscure as I am, my name is making a con- 
siderable deal of fuss in the world. I can’t tell 
why it is, nor in-what it is toend. Go where | 
will, everybody seems anxious to get a peep at 
me; and it would be hard to tell which would 
have the advantage if I and the ‘Government 
and ‘Black Hawk’ and a great eternal big cara- 
van of wild varments were all to be showed at 
the same time in four different parts of any of the 
big cities of the nation. 1am not so sure that I 
shouldn't get the most custom of any of the 
crew.” 

A modest man was David, it would 
appear, and a confident author, too; 
witness this assertion : 


“T don’t know of anything in my book to be 
criticised by honourable men. Is it'my spelling? 
That’s not my trade. Is it my grammar? | 
hadn’t time to learn it and make no pretension 


to it. Is it in the order and arrangement of my 
book ? I never wrote one before and never read 


very many, and of course know mighty little 
about that. Will it be onauthorship? This | 
claim, and I’!| hang on to it like a wax plaster.” 

Evidently he considered grammar of 
no more account than spelling, and 
equally evidently the porous plaster had 
not been invented when he searched for 
a clinging simile. 

There never was the slightest room 
for misunderstanding where Crockett 


was concerned. His character was 
plainness and simplicity itself. He 
* By the “Government” he means—and ap- 


me pore enough too— Andrew Jackson, the 
ook being written while he was in Congress. 
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DAVID CROCKETT 


usually hit the mark at which he aimed 
in life, whether with a rifle or not, so 
clearly and plainly. that dispute was 
impossible. Even the ‘‘coon” up the 
tree, upon which he ‘‘drew a bead” 
with his famous weapon, the death- 
dealing ‘‘ Betsy,” at once recognised 
the futility of resistance, and, being for 
the nonce endowed with speech, with 
the famous re- 
mark, ‘‘Don’t 
shoot, Colonel, 
I'll come down,” 
gaveup thegame. 
True, Crockett 
would not be 
AndrewJackson’s 
dog, and because 
he countered 
some of the 
President’s plans 
he had to give 
way, as did nearly 


every one else 
in like circum- 
stances. But 


nothing less than 
“Old Hickory” 
—better ‘‘Old 
Steel’’--ever mas- 
tered or moved 
this redoutable 
pioneer, unless it 
was a woman. 
His was a suscep- 
tible heart. 
Nowhere but 
in America 
would such a 
career as Crock- 





And upon the score of manly, lovable 
qualities he stood first of the three. 
His famous motto, which he earnestly 
strove to live up to, was of the very 
best: 
“* Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 
Crockett was born at Limestone, 


Greene County, Tennessee, on the 17th 
of August, 1786. 


His father was an 
Irish immigrant, 
who had fought 
in the Revolution 
at King’s Moun- 
tain—a patent of 
nobility on the 
frontier, that — 
and his mother 
was an American 
girl, The com- 
bination is 
delightful and 
promising. His 
parents were poor 
but happy, and 
therefore honest 
it may be infer- 
red. Young David 
grew up in the 
wilds of Tennes- 
see, a tall, sturdy, 
swarthy lad, with 
hair black and 
straight as an 
Indian’s, and 
keen yet merry 
eyes to match. 
He took to the 
forest instinc- 
tively, loving it, 
mastering its hid- 
den lore, knowing 


ett’s have been 

possible. With its secrets, and 
Jackson and, _,, little else ap- 
Houston he Colonel Bonham broke through the Mexican lines. parently. 
represents a phase ot American At the age of twelve he was 


life, opportunity, and success peculiar 
to the time, and not to be repeated 
again. Though he was the least and 
humblest of the famous trio in both 
achievement and reputation, he was 
not unworthy of association with them. 


apprenticed to a Dutch teamster, very 
much against his desire. After an 
enforced journey of four hundred miles 
to Virginia, he ran away; and not 
daring to follow the road, for fear of 
pursuit, he plunged into the wilderness, 
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and made his way back home after a 
hazardous and wonderful journey alone 
through the trackless woods. He was 
thereafter sent to school, where he 
spent just four days. Having whipped 
a larger and older boy who attempted 
to tyrannise over him, he played truant 
to avoid punishment, and when 
detected, ran away again. 

He spent some three years in team- 
ing and nearly two years with a hatter 
—singularly inappropriate calling—and 
then returned home. He found his 
people in straitened financial circum- 
stances, and generously worked a year 
to cancel two notes amounting to 
eighty-six dollars which a neighbour 
held against the elder Crockett. 
Thereafter he resolved to go to school. 
Love sent him there. The young girls 
of the vicinity scorned him for his 
ignorance, which, of books at any rate, 
was dense, not to say total. As he 
said long after : 

“ But it will be a source of astonishment to 
many who reflect that I am now a member of 
the American Congress—the most enlightened 
body of men in the world—that at so advanced 
an age as the age of fifteen I did not know the 
first letter in the book.” 

He continued at school for six 
months, working two days a week for 
his board, and attending the sessions 
on the other four. And that completed 
his education. At the age of fifteen 
he ‘‘struck out” for himself and 
became a farm labourer, teamster, 
trapper, hunter, and general frontiers- 
man. After various love affairs, more 
or less serious, he married, in 1809, a 
young Irish girl, with whom he nioved 
westward to Franklin County, and 
began housekeeping with “fifteen 
dollars’ worth of things fixed up pretty 
grand.” For six years the young 
couple were very happy. They had 
plenty to eat, largely the result of 
Crockett’s skill with his rifle ‘‘ Betsy ”’; 
enough to wear, the fruit of the young 
wife’s loom; and they exemplified in 
their lives his saying, “ For I reckon 
we love as hard in the backwoods as 


any people in the whole creation.” 
The death of his first wife, in 1815, 
was a sad blow to him and his young 
children. 

In 1813 Crockett served with credit 
as a scout under Jackson in the Creek 
War. In 1816 he married again, this 
time a widow. There were three sets 
of children, who lived together in an 
amicable if happy-go-lucky way. In 
1821 he was elected a magistrate and a 
colonel of militia, although at the time, 
he says, he had never read a news- 
paper. Such was his popularity that 
he was successively elected to the State 
legislature and then to Congress, where 
he served two terms; his ignorance, 
his oddity, his humour, his bravery, 
and his shrewdness making him a 
figure of national prominence. Failing 
of re-election because of his antagonism 
to the policy of his whilom friend 
Jackson, and finding any future 
political career in Tennessee closed to 
him, he determined, like many southern 
men of that day, to go to Texas, then 
in the beginning of her efforts for free- 
dom. There he hoped to make his 
fortune, and there he found his end. 
And truly nothing in his life became 
him better than the leaving of it ! 


Il. 


THE LONE STAR REPUBLIC. 


By the treaty of 1819 with Spain the 
United States relinquished all claim to 
the western part of Louisiana, so 
called, lying south of the Red River 
and west of the Sabine, including the 
territory now comprised within the 
present State of Texas, then a part of 
the Viceroyalty of Mexico. In 1821 
Mexico revolted from Spain, and in 
1822 one Iturbide assumed the govern- 
ment and the imperial title. His 
career was brief but stirring, and in 
1824 he was deposed and a constitu- 
tion establishing the Republic of 
Mexico was adopted. Of this republic 
Texas, conjoined to: Coahuila, its 
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DAVID CROCKETT 


western neighbour, became one of the 
States. 

The first American colony of any 
moment had been planted there in 
1820, under the leadership of Stephen 
F. Austin, justly styled ‘‘ The Father 
of Texas.” Successive immigration 
from the Southern United States 


during fifteen years had brought the 
number of white Americans within the 
quarter of a million miles of Texas land 
up to twenty thousand, with a small 
number of 


but steadily increasing 
negro slaves. The 
Spanish or Mexican 
population was in- 
considerable. The 
character of the 
American immi- 
grants was. not 
uniform. There 
were many _ insol- 
vent debtors who 
had fled from their 
creditors in_ the 
States; broken shop 
keepers, leaving the 
letters “G. T. T.” 
(Gone to Texas) 
chalked upon their 
doors; not a few 
adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune ; 
and, as everywhere, 
scoundrels ; 


some 

but the general 
average of the 
American _ settlers 
was remarkably 


high. The majority 
were honest, cap- 
able, law - abiding, 
hard - working 
people of the middle 
class, the best stock 
out of which to 
build a nation. Ac- 
customed to hunting 
and frontier life, 
they were bold and 
hardy, if reckless 








and impatient of discipline and restraint. 
All of them, like Crockett, were expert 
riflemen. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican Govern- 
ment became the prize of a succession 
of worthless adventurers, using their 
opportunities for their own aggrandize- 
ment. Finally, in 1833, one Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna seized the Presi- 
dential office, abolished the Congress, 
and made himself Dictator. This petty 
“Napoleon of the West,” as he loved 
to style himself, was as black-hearted a 
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scoundrel as ever schemed himself into 
power. He was not without some of 
the qualities of a soldier, however, and 
he certainly knew how to win the con- 
fidence of his countrymen again and 
again, in spite of their frequent 
repudiations of him, in his long and 
eventful career. His oppressive hand 
was at once laid upon Texas, and 
because the Americans would not 
tamely submit to be deprived of every 
political right, by a series of drastic 
measures, which actually included the 
proposed confiscation of their arms, 
their sole means of defence against 
Indians and the Mexicans themselves, 
they revolted. As a matter of fact, 
they were eager to do so. 

The position of Mexico on the ques- 
tion of slavery was a great cause of 
irritation to the Texans. Slavery was 
prohibited by the Mexican Congress in 
1824, and was formally abolished by 
the legislature, all Mexicans, in Texas- 
Coahuila, in 1829. The Americans 
refused to be governed by these enact- 
ments and prohibitions, and defiantly 
retained their slaves, even adding to 
their number by importation. This 
was flat and open rebellion, and was 
quite sufficient to account for the hos- 
tilities that followed. Mexico, how- 
ever, might have cared but little about 
that matter if the colony had not 
rebelled against the wretched malad- 
ministration of the Mexicans, and be- 
cause the Americans were practically 
refused even the smallest share of the 
government, in spite of the constitu- 
tion. Besides, it is not the habit of 
Americans to submit to the domination 
of any alien race whatsoever, especially 
of the Spanish family. They could not 
stand the Spaniard in his Mexican or 
any other guise—that was enough to 
account for it. 


IIl. 
THE ALAMO. 


The Texan War of Independence 
began with a skirmish at Gonzales 





on the 2nd of October, 1835. A Texan 
declaration of principles was adopted 
November 13th, 1835, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence on March 2nd of 
the following year. The battle of 
Concepcion was won by the Texans on 
October 28th, 1835; and on December 
10th, after a siege and an assault which 
continued for six days, the city of San 
Antonio de Bexar, the most consider- 
able town in Texas, was captured, and 
every Mexican soldier was expelled from 
the territory. Hard by the town stood 
the buildings of the Mission of San 
Antonio de Valero, commonly called 
the Mission del Alamo, or the Alamo, 
word signifying cottonwood tree. The 
Alamo was founded by the Franciscans 
in 1703, and, after various removals, 
established in its present location in 
1722 

The mission buildings comprised a 
main plaza in the shape of a long 
parallelogram about fifty by a hundred 
and fifty yards, with the major axis 
north and south; the enclosing wall, 
built of adobe bricks, was about eight 
feet high and three feet thick. On the 
west side of the plaza stood a row of 
one-storey buildings, and along the 
middle of the east side for about sixty 
yards was a two-storey convent eighteen 
feet wide. To the east of the convent 
lay a yard about a hundred feet square, 
with walls over three feet thick and 
about sixteen feet high, further 
strengthened on the inside by an em- 
bankment eight feet high. At the 
north-east corner of this yard was a 
sally-port covered by an earth redoubt. 
At the south-east corner of the yard 
stood the stone church of the mission, 
built in the form of a cross, properly 
orientated; the walls of the church 
were five feet thick and twenty-two feet 
high, and the building was roofless and 
dismantled. A formidable stockade 
connected the church and the south- 
east corner of the main _ plaza. 
Fourteen small pieces of artillery were 
mounted on the walls, including three 
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in the chancel of the church. Two 
aqueducts, touching the west wall and 
the church respectively, provided a 
sufficiency of water. 

Early in 1836 the commander of this 
fort, if such the mission may be 
called, was Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Barrett Travis, a young lawyer from 
North Carolina, a tall, manly, red- 
headed young fighter, then just twenty- 
eight years of age. Associated with 
him in the Alamo was Colonel James 
Bowie of Georgia—he of the sinister 
knife of the same name. Bowie was 
senior in age and rank to Travis, but 
had been disabled by a fall, and was 
then confined to his room by the 
injury, to which an attack of pleuro- 
pneumonia was superadded; and he 
was therefore compelled to yield the 
command to Travis. Bowie was not 
too ill to fight, though, as we shall see. 
Under these two officers were about 
one hundred and forty officers and 
men, a totally inadequate force, as it 
would have required at least one 
thousand men properly to man the 
extensive lines of the Alamo. 

To this little band early in February, 
1836, came a welcome reinforcement 
in the shape of David Crockett with 
twelve of his Tennessee friends and 
neighbours willing to help Texas to 
gain her independence, and incidentally 
to join in what they all dearly loved— 
any kind of a fight. They were all 
clad in hunting suits, with coonskin 
caps, and armed with long rifles and 
Bowie knives. It is significant of the 
spirit of the man that Crockett refused 
to swear allegiance to “any future 
government of Texas,” antil the word 
‘republican ” had been inserted after 
the word “future” in the prescribed 
form of the oath. 

IV. 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 

THE FIVE THOUSAND. 

On the 23rd of February, 1836, 
Santa Anna in person appeared before 
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the fort with the advance of his army 
and demanded its surrender. His 
arrival was a complete surprise to the 
Texans; many of them were scattered 
through the town at a fandango at the 
time. When the alarm was given, 
they repaired to the Alamo, and Travis 
met the demand for a surrender by a 
shot from his battery, at the same time 
hoisting his flag. This was the white, 
red, and green banner of the Mexican 
Republic, with two stars (Texas- 
Coahuila) in the centre in place of 
the familiar eagle and serpent. The 
lone - star flag had not then been 
adopted. 

Santa Anna displayed a red ensign 
signifying that no quarter would be 
given, and began erecting batteries 
with which he opened fire, the Texans 
replying with good effect. The Mexi- 
cans, while greatly outnumbering the 
garrison, were not yet in sufficient force 
completely to invest the works, al- 
though their numbers were increasing 
as the different regiments followed the 
advance guard, and the Texans might 
easily have escaped. Travis, however, 
had no thought of retreating—not he. 
He immediately dispatched the follow- 
ing appeal for assistance : 


To the People of Texas and all Americans 
in the World. 


COMMANDANCY OF THE ALAMO, 
Bexar, February 24th, 1836 


FELLOW-CITIZENS AND COMPATRIOTS: 


I am besieged by a thousand or more of the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna. I have sustained 
a continual bombardment for twenty-four hours 
and have not lost a man. The enemy have 
demanded a surrender at discretion; otherwise 
the garrisor is to be put to the sword if the 
place is taken. I have answered the summons 
with a cannon-shot, and our flag still waves 
proudly from the walls. / shad/ never surrender 
or retreat. Then,1 call upon you, in the name 
of liberty, of patriotism, and of everything dear 
to the American character, to come to our aid 
with all dispatch. The enemy are receiving re- 
inforcements daily, and will no doubt increase 
to three or four thousand in four or five days. 
Though this call may be neglected, I am deter- 
mined to sustain myself as long as possible and 
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General view of the Mission of the Alamo from the south-east. 


Scene of the immortal defence of the hundred and eighty against the five thousand. 


die like a soldier, who never forgets what is due 
to his own honour and that of his country. 
Victory or Death ! 
° W. BARRETT TRAVIS, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Commanding. 


P.S.—The Lord is on our side. When the 
army appeared in sight, we had net three 
bushels of corn. We have since found in 


leserted houses eighty or ninety bushels and 
got into the walls twenty or thirty beeves. 

Brave Travis! Other ringing sen- 
tences from his subsequent letters are 
worth quoting : 

‘T shall continue to hold the Alamo until I get 
relief from my countrymen or I perish in its 
defence. 

“ Take-care of my little boy. If the country 
should be saved, I may make him a splendid 
ortune; but if the country should be lost and [ 
should perish, he would have nothing but the 
proud recollection that he is the son of a man 
who died for his country.” 


The thought of that little boy adds 
a touch of pathos to the story of the 


dauntless cavalier and his devoted band 
facing fearful odds “for liberty and 
honour, God and Texas, victory or 
death!” 

Travis also dispatched messengers 
invoking assistance from adjacent garri- 
sons. Colonel James Butler Bonham, 
a voung South Carolina volunteer, 
broke through the Mexican lines and° 
rode post-haste to Colonel Fannin at 
Goliad, some two hundred miles to the 
south-east. Fannin promptly started 
out with three hundred men and four 
guns; but his ammunition waggons 
broke down, his transportation failed 
him, his provisions gave out, he could 
not get his artillery over the rivers, and 
he was reluctantly forced to turn back. 
He tried in vain to keep Bonham 
with him. “I will report to Travis 
or die in the attempt,” returned the 
chivalric Carolinian as he started 
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back to the fort. At one o’clock 
in the morning of March 3rd he 
succeeded in reaching the fort through 
the beleaguering army, after a long and 
dangerous ride, in which he literally 
took his life in his hands. So far as 
any one. could see, he came back to 
certain death with his friends. Honour 
to him! Travis had received a 
valuable reinforcement of thirty-two 
heroic fellows from Gonzales, who 
dashed through the lines on horses, 
cutting their way into the Alamo at 
three in the morning of March rst. 
Captain J. W. Smith led them, and 
they came cheerfully, although they 
divined what their fate would be if the 
place was stormed. 

For eleven days the siege continued. 
The Mexicans lost heavily whenever 
they came within rifle range; on one 
occasion they tried to bridge the aque- 
duct, and thirty of them were instantly 
killed. Sorties were made by the 
besieged at first, but were soon given 
over. The bombardment of the works 
was continuous, but, strange to say, no 
Texan was killed, although the whole 
garrison was completely worn out by 
the strain of ceaseless watching and 
continual fighting. There is no question 
but they could have cut their way out 
and escaped at almost any time, but no 
one dreamed of such a thing. They 
were there to stay until the end, what- 
ever it might be. 

Santa Anna would undoubtedly get 
the fort eventually ; well, he might have 
it by paying the price; sothey reasoned, 
but that price would be one, in the 
words of a later revolutionist, that 
would “stagger humanity.” Knowing 
Santa Anna, they could have no doubt 
of his intentions toward them, especially 
as he had made no secret of his purpose 
to put them all to death unless they 
surrendered at discretion. The calm 
courage with which they faced this 
appalling certainty is as noteworthy 
as the high heroism of their last 
defence. 


The last of Santa Anna’s army 
arrived at Bexar on the 2nd of March. 
He allowed them three days for re- 
cuperation, and on the fifth held a 
council of war to decide upon the course 
to be pursued. The council, like every 
other, wasdivided, witha preponderance 
of opinion in favour of waiting for siege 
guns to breach or batter down the 
walls. Santa Anna, however, deter- 
mined upon an immediate assault, to 
be delivered at daybreak next morning. 
Twenty-five hundred picked men, in 
four columns, commanded respectively 
by General Cos, who violated his parole 
thereby, and Colonels Duque, Romero, 
and Morales, were detailed to make the 
attack. They were provided with scal- 
ing ladders, axes, and crowbars, in 
addition to their weapons; and the 
cavalry of the army was disposed at 
strategic points to prevent escape should 
any of the hundred and eighty defenders 
succeed in breaking through the assault- 
ing columns. Or, possibly, their func- 
tion was to cut down any panic-stricken 
Mexican who might wish to withdraw 
from before the death-dealing Texan 
rifles. 

Colonel Duque was to lead the main 
assault on the north side, while a 
simultaneous attack was to be made on 
the east and west sides, and at the 
redoubt covering the sa!ly-port from the 
convent yard. No attack appears to 
have been contemplated on the stock- 
ade or the south wall at first. Ac- 
counts of what happened differ widely ; 
it is to be remembered that no 
American lived to tell the tale, and 
it is hard to get at the absolute truth 
from Mexican testimony and_ the 
frightened recollection of two dazed 
women and two servants. Each narrator 
must build his own account by con- 
sidering all the testimony and weighing 
the: evidence. This that follows seems 
to me to be what happened. 

About four o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, March the 6th, the notes of a bugle 
calling the Mexican troops to arms rang 
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over the quiet plain, across which the 
first grey light, precursor of the dawn, 
was already stealing. Bugles all about 
caught up the shrill refrain; lights 
appeared in the circling camps; the 
trampling feet of hurrying men, the 
commands of the officers, the rattling 
of arms, the neighing of the horses, all 
apprised the weary garrison that the 
moment they had expected was at 
hand. They were instantly assembled. 
What happened as thev fell in on the 
plaza before they went to their several 
stations? Tradition has it that Travis 
paraded them, briefly addressed them, 
pointed out their certain fate, as he had 
sworn never to surrender, and bade any 
who desired to do so to leave him freely 
and escape while there was yet time. 
Not a man availed himself of the per- 
mission. ‘‘ We will stay and die with 
you,” they cried unanimously -as they 
repaired to their stations on the outer 
wall. Cool, calm, and resolute, they 
waited the breaking of the battlestorm; 
undaunted by the prospect, unshaken 
by the fearful odds beforethem. America 
had produced no better soldiers. Even 
the dozen sick men in the long room of 
the hospital with Bowie were provided 
with arms, of which, fortunately, they 
had a good supply, and they, too, 
shared the same heroic resolution. III 
and well were equally determined. It 
was early morning when all the dispo- 
sitions were made on both sides, and 
the day was breaking clear, cool, and 
beautiful—a sweet day, indeed, in which 
to die for home and country and liberty, 
in the great cause of human freedom, 
so they may have thought as they 
looked toward the eastward light for 
the last time. The quiet watchers on 
the walls presently detected movements 
in the-dark ranks of the _besiegers. 
They were coming, then. Music, too, 
was there. All the bands of the Mexican 
army stationed with Santa Anna on 
the battery in front of the plaza 
were playing a ghastly air called 
“ Deguello’’—cut-throat !—that andthe 
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red flag speaking of no quarter pointed 
out a deadly purpose. Well, the Texans 
needed none of these things to nerve 
their arms. Rifles were lifted and 
sighted, the lock-strings of the carefully 
pointed cannon were tightened. They 
could not afford to throw away any 
shots; there was no hurry, no confu- 
sion. 

The Mexicans were nearer now. The 
bugles rang charge, the close-ordered 
ranks broke intoarun. From the east, 
the west the north, they came, cheer- 
ing and yelling madly. A shot burst 
from the plaza, the crack of the rifles 
broke on the air, a fusilade ran along 
the walls on every side. The cannon 
roared out, hurling into the faces of the 
Mexicans bags filled with hideous 
missiles. The advancing lines hesitated, 
paused, halted, fled. The first assault 
was beaten off, the ground was covered 
with dead and wounded ; comparative 
stillness supervened. Well done, brave 
Texans! Look to your arms again, 
snatch a cup of water, enjoy your 
moment of respite; they are coming 
again. 

The east and west columns had been 
driven to the north. Colonel Duque, 
gallant soul, re-formed them on his own 
brigade ; there was a small breach in 
the north wall; he hurled the mass at 
it. himself in the lead. The Americans 
ran to the point threatened ; again the 
withering rifle fire. Duque fell, des- 
perately wounded; mortal man could 
not face that deadly discharge; the 
soldiers gave way once more, repulsed a 
second time. Would they dare come 
over again? 

Far off on the east side the roar of 
battle still surged around the redoubt 
covering the convent yard. How went 
the battle there? thought the trium- 
phant defenders of the plaza as they 
gazed on their flying foemen. It was 
a critical moment for the Mexicans. 
Santa Anna recognised it, galloped on 
the field, leading a reinforcement. He 
noted that the west wall had been 
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denuded of most of its defenders, and 
with soldierly decision threw his fresh 
troops against it, leading them in 
person some accounts say.* Oh, for a 
thousand brave hearts and true, to man 
the long lines! The hundred and 
eighty could not be everywhere; the 
few at the point of impact died, and 
the Mexicans entered the plaza at last. 

At the same time the officers drove 
the men up to the third assault on the 
north wall. Under the eye of Santa 
Anna they advanced fora last desperate 
attempt. Honour to those Mexicans 
for their bravery, too. In this attack a 
bullet pierces Travis’s brain—the little 
boy has only the heritage of an honoured 
and heroic name then—he falls dead on 
the trail of a cannon. Bonham is killed 
serving a gun, the north wall is taken, 
the redoubt to the east is gained, the 
stockade is attacked; other soldiers 
swarm up to the south wall, break 
through the gate, they come in on every 
side. The Texans are surrounded by 
fire and steel. Some of them run back 
while there is yet time and rally in the 
convent where Bowie lies. Others 
follow Crockett, now in chief command, 
to the church to die with him there. 
The whole Mexican army is upon them 
now, the nine score against the five 
thousand at last. 

The old convent is divided into little 
cell-like rooms, each with a door open- 
ing into the yard or plaza, but with no 
connection between the rooms. A few 
Texans hold each chamber, and into 
each smoke-filled enclosure the infuri- 
ated troops pour their gun fire and then 
rush the rooms, to writhe and struggle 
over the bloody pavements until all the 
defenders are killed. No quarter 
indeed. 

What of the-invalids in the hospital, 
fighting from their beds? Forty Mexicans 
fall dead before the door of the long 
room before they think to bring a can- 
non and blow the defenders into 
eternity. Bowie lies alone in his room, 


* | think this hardly probable. 
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waiting with grim resolution for what 
is coming, pain from injuries forgotten, 
fevered pulse beating higher; his bed 
is covered with pistols, and near his 
hand lies his trusty knife. A brown, 
fierce face peers in the door; another 
and another; the room is filled with 
smoke; yells and curses and groans 
rise from the floor, where a trail of 
stricken soldiers reaches from the door 
to the bedside. And one bolder than 
his fellows lies on Bowie’s breast, with 
that awful American knife buried deep 
in his heart, and Bowie nas died as he 
had lived—sword in hand. 

The only fight left now is in the 
churchyard. A little handful, bloody, 
powder-stained, desperate, are backed 
up against the wall. It is hand-to-hand 
work now on both sides, no time to 
re-load, bayonet thrust against rifle-butt 
in Berserker fury. Hope is lost, but 
they are dying in high fashion, faces to 
the foe, striking while they have a 
heart-beat left. ‘ Fire the magazine,” 
says Crockett to Major Evans, the only 
remaining officer. The man runs to- 
ward the church where the powder is 
stored, and is stricken down on the 
threshold. The Mexicans rush upon 
Crockett and his remnant. The keen, 
death-dealing ‘‘ Betsy” has spoken for 
the last time; the old frontiersman has 
it clasped by the barrel now. Swinging 
this iron war club he stands at bay, dis- 
daining surrender. The Mexicans are 
piled before him in heaps, but numbers 
tell. They swarm about him; they 
leap upon him like hounds upon a great 
stag; they pull him down, bury their 
bayonets in his great heart, spurn him, 
trample upon him, spit upon him—so 
he makes a fine end. 

It is over. Gunner Walker, the last 
man in arms, is shot and stabbed, 
tossed aloft on bayonets in fact. The 
flag is down. No one is left to defend 
it longer. Five wounded, helpless 
prisoners are dragged before Santa 
Anna, and at his command butchered 
where they lie, or stand, some of the 
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Mexican officers—to their credit be it 
said—vainly protesting. Six people 
who were in the fort at the beginning 
were left alive by the Mexicans—two 
women, two children, and two servants 


—one a negro slave, the other a 
Mexican. 
One hour! One short hour filled 


with such sublime struggle as has not 
been witnessed often in the brief com- 
pass of sixty minutes. The sun is 
shining. The plaza is filled with light 
—the light of morning, the light of 
heroic death, of self-sacrifice absolute 
—and the day breaks, a day of eternal 
remembrance. Wherever men live to 
love the hero, these will not be for- 
gotten. By the defence of that old 
deserted Spanish house of prayer it was 
consecrated anew to the service of God, 
through, the sufferings of men. Their 
sacrifice had not been in vain, for the 
cry that swept Texas to freedom, that 
drove the Mexican beyond the Rio 
Grande, was 


** Remember the Alamo: 


One scene remains of the splendid 
story. By: Santa Anna’s orders the 


yoo 
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dead Texans, to the number of one 
hundred and eighty-two, were gathered 
together and arranged in a huge pyra- 
mid, a layer of wood, a layer of dead, 
and so on, and the torch applied—a not 
unfitting end. As the dead demigod of 
heroic days was laid upon his funeral 
pyre, as the dead Viking of later time 
was burned with his ship, so these 
modern heroes. The wind scattered 
their ashes on the spot their defence 
had immortalised, and made it for ever 
hallowed ground. 

The hundred and eighty had done 
well; each one had accounted for more 
than four of the enemy, for the Spanish 
casualties are estimated as between six 
hundred and a thousand; and most 
was in hand-to-hand fighting. The 
Texan-Americans had done their best 
and given their all. Honour to their 
valour and their courage! 

On the monument erected where 
they fell, to commemorate their un- 
paralleled achievement, is graven this 
significant line: 

‘* Thermopylae had its messenger of 
defeat, the Alamo had none.” 
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Individualism 
By William H. Hayne 


ACH man, a world—to other worlds half known— 
+ Turns on a tiny axis of his own; ° 

His full life orbit is a pathway dim 

To brother planets that revolve with him. 
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The Conversion of Elviny 
By Mrs. H. R. Martin 


he Mennonites are a sect that has settled largely in North-Western Canada. 
Here follows a story about two young people in that district. 


ment of marriage between these 
two ever since four years before, 
when Elviny was thirteen and Amaziah 
sixteen. It had happened one summer 
evening while they had been swinging 
together in a hammock by the front 


| om had been a tacit engage- 


gate of Elviny’s home. She _ had 
suddenly and unexpectedly said to 
Amaziah : 


“Say, will you be mad if I tell you 
somepin, Amaziah ?” 


‘““N-aw!”’ in a tone of affectionate 
scorn at the suggestion. “Spit it 
out!” 


““Say—I love you!” 

“* Aw—I knowed that already. Say! 
Will you be mad if I tell you somepin, 
Elviny ?”’ 

“No; go on; tell me oncet.” 

“T love you!” 

The understanding thus established 
had grown clearer every day and hour 
of the past four years. 

“If them books is heavy for you, 
you'd better leave me carry ‘em then,” 
Amaziah rather bashfully proposed, as 
Elviny, to relieve her right arm, trans- 
ferred her pile of school-books to the 
left. Amaziah always felt embarrassed 
when he tried to be gallant. 

“Well,” she conceded, letting him 
take them, “if you want. It’s not 
particular to me.” 

““What for book is this here that 
you’ve got covered? Oh, ’rithmetic. 
Do you know, Elviny,”’ confidentially, 
“that’s the only book I’m handy at. 
All the other Books I’m dumb in.” 

‘I’m different to what you are,” she 
said; “‘I always thought ‘rithmetic 
was an awful hard book. When it 
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ain’t so warm I’d sooner write off com- 
positions than anything else in school ; 
I’m most always got so many thoughts 
that way it comes easy to me still. 
But say, Amaziah, ain’t you glad 
school’s goin’ to be done next week ? 
And me and you'll never go to school 
no more. Och, but I’m glad!” 

“Then we'll keep comp’ny reg’lar, 
ain't?” Amaziah affectionately de- 
manded, colouring and looking self- 
conscious. “ Soon’s we’re done school ? 
You'll leave me set up with you 
Saturday nights still, ain’t you will, 
Elviny ?” 

This privilege had not yet been 
granted to Amaziah, as, in the etiquette 
of Canaan, it would have been ir- 
regular for him to have ‘‘ set up Satur- 
day nights” with Elviny until both of 
them had finished their schooling. 

‘** Who else would be settin’ up with 
me but you?” Elviny answered with 
an embarrassed little laugh. ‘‘ Don't 
be so dumb.” 

Amaziah laughed, too, and blushed 
again, and glancing behind him on the 
pike, to make sure he was unobserved, 
he pressed his sweetheart’s hand as it 
hung at her side. She returned the 
pressure, then of a sudden drew away 
from him bashfully, and for a moment 
they walked on in a rather strained 
silence. 

“It’s warm, ain’t ? 
hazarded. 

Elviny started at a something un- 
usual in his tone; something which 
betrayed the fact that for some reason 
he was not at his ease with her. She 
knew in a flash what had come into 
his mind, and, instinctively, she tried 
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THE CONVERSION OF ELVINY 
to fight off the dangerous subject 
which she felt he was taking courage 
to broach. 

‘‘ Whether it’s warm?” she repeated 
inquiringly. ‘‘Yes, I believe it’s 
warmer than what it was right away 
this morning.” 

“It looks 
marked. 

“You think!” she said, a slight 
surprise in her voice as she examined 
the sky. ‘Does the noospaper call 
for rain?” 

“I didn't see the noospaper this 
morning then, but the sky looks for 
showers, I’m afraid. I wisht it didn’t, 
for I got to help Pop through—he’s 
plantin’ in the garden this evening, and 
if it rains we'll have to come in and 
leave it rain—and then we won’t get 
done already.” 

‘TI wisht, too, it don’t rain, so you'll 
get done once.”’ 

“ Yes, anyhow,” nodded Amaziah. 

*Ain’t this now a wonderful hilly 
road ?”’ Elviny quickly asked, to stave 
off the disagreeable theme she knew 
was impending. “It makes me some 
tired to walk from the school-house.”’ 

‘ Yes,” answered Amaziah, “ there’s 
hills a-plenty all along this here road. 
Why there’s hills on the pike already 
when you're only at Noo Danville. 

Say, Elviny ? 

He turned upon her with decision, 
and she winced as from a lash. 

‘‘ There’s just only but one thing, 
Elviny, that [ wisht 

“ Now, Amaziah, I know what you’re 
at—you needn’t say nothin’ about 
that!’ Elviny tried to check him. 
“IT don’t want to hear to it!” 

Amaziah set his jaw obstinately. 
“It’s time me and you had this here 
thing -out and done with it,” he 
affirmed. ‘‘I like you better’n any 
girl in Canaan District, but I aint 
goin’ to waste my time settin’ up 
Saturday evenings with a girl that’s 
likely any day to give herself up and 
put on them darned Noo Mennonite 


some for rain,’ he re- 





little white caps and grey dresses with 
them foolish-lookin’ capes! I know 
them Noo Mennonites!” he de- 
fiantly exclaimed, his resolution to 
speak his mind at its highest. Elviny 
turned pale at his tone and look of deter- 
mination. ‘“ Your folks is Noo Menno- 
nites from way back to your great 
grandfather already, and when it’s in 
a body’s blood that there way, they’re 
bound to give themselves up sooner or 
later—unless they promise they won’t 
never! I’m afraid of it for you, 
Elviny.” 

“A body to hear you talk, Amaziah, 
would think it was the small-pox, any- 
how, ’stid of religion! ’’ Elviny almost 
sobbed. 

‘“Yes, and I’d anyhow as soon it 
was the small-pox! Elviny, I’d as 
soon see you dead as see your pretty 
face in one of them darned “ 

‘*Amaziah! I ain’t goin’ to listen 
to no sich talk! You speak something 
shameful ! ” 





“Well, I like you ‘cause you're 
pretty, and if you went and made 
yourself ugly by wearin’ them caps 


and capes and dull colours, and if you 
went and turned plain and wouldn’t 
never no more go to town with me to 
see a circus or a county fair or have 
our photographs took or whatever, 
where'd be any comfort for a feller in 
bein’ married? Elviny, I tell you 
now, straightforward, I don’t want to 
be married to no Noo Mennonite. 
And if I ain’t to marry you, I don’t 
want to waste my time settin’ up with 
you Saturdays.” 

“Then you needn’t! I guess I can 
find plenty others that wants to set up 
with me.” 

Amaziah’s determined jaw slightly 
relaxed. But he held out. ‘And I 
guess I can mebbe find others that 
wants me to set up with ’em, Elviny, 
so far forth as that goes,” he retaliated. 

‘“* You'll be keepin’ comp’ny, I guess, 
with Sally Haverstick then!” crossly 
said Elviny. 
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“It’s very probably,” he relentlessly 
acknowledged, ‘‘unless you pass me 
your promise you won’t never, as long 
as you live, put on one of them little 
white caps with ties.” 

“But, Amaziah, how can a body tell 
whether or no she’ll ever come under 
conviction, and be led to give herself 
up?” Elviny reasoned withhim. “I 
might never, mebbe. Then again, I 
might any day. You might mebbe 
some time come under conviction 
yourself. A body can’t tell of them 
things. I can’t choose you instead of 
Christ, can I? I think you are, now, 
wonderful onreasonable.” 

“You pass me your promise you 
won’t never put on their little white 
caps with strings—that’s all I got to 
say. Anything you want me to promise 
back again I'll say yes to. If you'll 
pass me that promise, Elviny, I'll 
marry you and be the best husband to 
you that anybody kin.” 

Elviny knew full well the force of 
these words, for Amaziah always 
meant just what he said, and always 
stuck to it. Moreover, he would be 
fully able to carry out his promise to 
be a good husband to her, for he was 
the only son of a farmer who owned 
three large rich farms, and was, there- 
fore, in the language of the neighbour- 
hood, “‘ very well fixed.” 

“ If it wern’t in all your folks to turn 
plain, Elviny,” Amaziah firmly con- 
continued, ‘‘ I'd never have no fears 
of such a giddy-headed girl like what 
you are, turnin’ plain, for it’s your 
nature to be wonderful fashionable, 
and you're so much for pleasure- 
seekin’ that way. But,” he continued 
with stern emphasis, ‘‘I never knowed 
a son or daughter of a Noo Mennonite 
that didn’t some time or ‘nother in 
their life give themselves up then. And 
I ain’t runnin’ no such risks. You 
pass me your promise you'll never 
wear a white cap with ties, or I'll go 
and keep comp’ny with Sally Haver- 
stick or whoever.” 


“T tell you, Amaziah,” Elviny said 
brokenly. ‘‘How can a body make 
such a promise like what that is? If 
I ever came under conviction——”’ 

‘‘Then join the Methodists or the 
Baptists. I pass it as my opinion that 
there’s good in all religions. You can 
have religion without turnin’ plain. 
The Methodists stays fashionable after 
they are convicted of their sins.” 

“But if I was to ever come under 
conviction, Amaziah, I couldn't never 
hold to the things of the World no 
more. It wouldn’t be accordin’ to 
Scriptures, deed’n it wouldn't,” she 
pleaded with quivering lips. ‘“ O, 
Amaziah!” 

They had turned from the pike into 
the lane leading to Elviny’s home, and 
the girl suddenly stopped short, leaned 
against the fence, bent her arm over 
her eyes like a child and _ sobbed. 
Amaziah’s kindly face twitched with 
sympathy for her trouble as_ he 
awkwardly stood before her. 

“T guess you think I’m usin’ you 
mean, Elviny,” ,he said tenderly, but 
with no relaxation of his firmness. 
*‘ But it’s for the happiness of both of 
us in the coming future before us, 
Elviny. 1  couldn’t be contented 
married to a Noo Mennonite. | 
couldn’t like you if you didn’t dress and 
act fashionable like me.” 

“But mebbe I'll never be called to 
turn plain,” Elviny pleaded. ‘‘ Mebbe,” 
she said hopefully, ‘the Spirit won't 
never lead me to see the light.” 

** But then, again, mebbe it will. | 
ain’t takin’ no such risks. You pass 
me your——here comes your Mom.” 

The sudden appearance at the fence 
of a stout woman holding a dish-pan 
full of lettuce was the occasion of 
Amaziah’s sudden digression. The 
woman was dressed in the “‘ plain” garb 
of the New Mennonites, a straight 
gathered skirt, an untrimmed waist ex- 
tending below the left (to distinguish 
them from the Old Nennonites, whose 
basques end at the belt), a three-cornered 
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THE CONVERSION OF ELVINY 
cape of the same material as the gown,and 
a little white cape with flying ties. At 
a first glance, Mrs. Dinkleberger’s face 
appeared to be commonplace enough, 
stolid, heavy, uninteresting; but a 
closer acquaintance revealed in her 
otherwise dull eyes a look that only a 
deep experience of life can give to any 
countenance ; that look which shows 
that through some channel the soul has 
sounded its own nether foundations 
and has laid hold upon a Reality which 
only those who lose themselves in the 
larger life of the Divine can ever find. 

‘* Well,” she said in a mild voice, 
“are yous homea’ready? It’s onlya 
quarter till four!” 

““We come right away out then,” 
said Elviny, speaking cheerfully to hide 
the signs of her weeping. ‘‘ Ain’t we 
did, Amaziah? Are you pickin’ the 
lettuce for market, Mom?” 

“Yes, I thought I’d do it for Pop; 
then it would be done.” 

“Why didn’t you wait till I come 
to help you through oncet? She does 
too much still,” she added, explanatory 
to Amaziah. ‘ Ever since she had the 
pee-noo-mony, it makes her so tired 
till she gets the work through.” 

“Yes, I'll be glad when Elviny’s 
done school oncet, so’s she can help 
me still. We got such big washins— 
till each has their pile, the wash is 
wonderful big already.” 

‘**That’s what Mom says still,” said 
Amaziah sociably. ‘‘ And she ain’t no 
daughter to help her—only a dopplig 
(awkward) hired girl.” 

“Ts your hired girl now a doppel, 
Amaziah ?”’ Mrs. Dinkleberger asked 
with interest. 

“ Wonderful,” Amaziah ruefully an- 
swered. ‘“‘Why, here one day last 
week she put buttermilk in Pop's tea, 
and fast as Mom gets things redd up 
still, she gets ‘em all through-other. 
Mom wishes she’d leave once. But 
she won’t send her off ‘cause it gives 
you such a name with the neighbours, 
you know, that way, for not bein’ able 
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to keep your hired girlk So Mom 
leaves her stay right on, for all it gives 
her so much extry work to have her, 
and makes her tied down so close.” 

‘* Don’t she never get away, still?” 
Mrs. Dinkleberger asked sympatheti- 
cally. 

‘** Oh, now and again she gets to go 
some. But she never was one of them 
to go much that way. But you come 
to see her once then, ain’t. Don't look 
on turns.” 

“IT don’t know but what I will, for 
all I don’t go much neither, since I 
turned plain—it’s now four years back. 
And I have to wait for Pop still to 
drive the horse, ’cause our horse he 
can’t be drove by no women, he still 
makes so ugly for me at the railroad 
crossin’.. Why one muddy day he 
made so awful for me when he seen the 
cars that the buggy was all over dirt.” 

“ Now think!” said Amaziah in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Well,” he added, ‘‘ mebbe 
some day when I’m drivin’ over here, 
Mom'll come along with me over.” 

“Yes, anyhow,” answered Mrs. 
Dinkleberger, hospitably. 

‘** But I don’t know just when it’ll suit 
for the horse,” Amaziah said, glancing 
at Elviny with a meaning look, as who 
should say, “ It'll suit for the horse to 
haul me over here when you pass me 
that promise.” 

Elviny cast down her eyes and looked 
unhappy. Amaziah’s face manifested 
no less misery, but he remained firm. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dinkleberger, “ I 
got to go in now and make supper. 
Won't you come in, Amaziah, and seta 
while ?” 

** Saddy (thank you), but I can’t just 
so very convenient to-day. Good- 
bye.” 

** Good-bye, Amaziah, then.”’ 

She turned to go, but Elviny checked 
her. 

“Wait for me, Mom,and I'll carry the 
lettuce in for you.”’ 

Hurrying through the gate she held 
her hands out for the dish-pan. She 
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did not want to be left alone with 
Amaziah. She knew him of old—he 
would stick to his point—and she was 
afraid to trust herself with him lest she 
should yield. 

“You'll have enough to do carryin’ 
them school-books Amaziah’s holdin’ 
for you,” said her mother. ‘ Take ’em 
from him and come along then in. You 
can make the fried potatoes for me for 
supper.” 

Without looking at her lover, Elviny 
took the books from his hands over the 
fence. 

‘* Promise, Elviny,” he whispered, as 
he gave them to her. ‘“ Goon, dear! 
That you won't never wear one of 
them——”’ 

Elviny shook her head, the tears 
rising again to her eyes. 

“You think it out and write me offa 
note then,” was his parting admonition. 
And Elviny left him and hastened after 
her mother. 


Elviny had known from the first that 
when Amaziah took that tone of firm- 
ness with her, she would, in the end, do 
what he demanded of her. So she was 
not surprised at herself when that 
night, sorely against her conscience, 
she dispatched a note to him, giving 
the promise that he had required, 
namely, that she would “ never wear 
one of them little white caps with 
ties,’ this particular feature of the 
Mennonite garb evidently standing to 
him for a symbol of all the asceticism 
and narrowness of the New Mennonites’ 
life. 

But Amaziah’s joy in his conquest 
was short-lived. When two evenings 
later, being Sunday, he betook himself, 
clad in the “ fashionable’ apparel his 
soul loved, to the home of his sweet- 
heart, he found her so pale, so silent, so 
woebegone, that he was stricken with 
remorse and sorrow for her. They did 
not discuss, or even mention, the pain- 
ful subject of the promise ; but Amaziah 
felt convinced, after a two hours’ fruit- 


“act 
sociable and pleasant,” that poor 
Elviny would never be ‘“ contented ” 
again with such a load of sin on her 
conscience as that promise seemed to 
be. 

“It’s most nearly as worse as if 
she’d turned plain,” he thought, in 
great trouble of mind, as he wended 
his way homeward in the moonlight. 
** What’s a body to do?” 

He realised, as time went on, how 
great a proof of her love she had given 
him, and this increased tenfold his 
already strong devotion to her. But 
as week after week he saw her, under 
the effect of her burden of guilt, grow 
thinner and paler and sadder, his own 
conscience began to trouble him. 

“‘ She thinks she’s choosed me before 
Christ,”” he mused. “And it’s near 
eatin’ out her heart for her! Poor 
thing, she won’t never be contented no 
more, I’m afraid, ‘till she’s took back 
her word to me.” 

Tugging at his own heart-strings was 
the longing to release her from her 
promise—just for the joy of seeing her 
look happy once more. But he could 
not bring himself to that point of self- 
sacrifice. Her relief would be so great 
that she might be led, in her thankful- 
ness to the Lord, to give herself up at 
once. And then where would he be? 
No; he must hold out in his determina- 
tion to make her forswear the faith of 
her fathers. In time, perhaps, she 
would get used to it and cease to fret. 
He would wait. 

“ But I wisht I could see her lookin’ 
contented once again,” he said to him- 
self one Saturday evening, as, with 
little pleasure in his visit, he walked up 
the lane to her home. “ Blamed if | 
wouldn’t most be willin’ to do anything 
to see her lookin’ contented again.” 

He was destined to have this 
generous wish of his put to the test 
sooner than he had counted on. When, 
ten minutes later, Elviny walked into 
her parlour to receive him, he knew, 


less endeavour to make her 
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THE CONVERSION OF ELVINY 
in a flash such as seldom came to his 
monotonous, slow-moving mental life, 
that never had he seen her more 
beautiful than she appeared to his eyes 
this night. She was robed as she had 
never been before. A light grey skirt 
hung straight from her waist, and a 
plain, untrimmed close-fitting basque 
brought out the beautiful womanly 
deveiopment of her bust and shoulders, 
and was not concealed by thelittle three- 
cornered cape that lay over the basque. 
The letter of her promise to Amaziah 
had been that she would “ never wear 
one of them white caps with ties ’’- 
but, oh the subtlety of the daughter of 
Eve and the fatuity of the sons of 
Adam !—-an Indian mull cap, not white, 
but of the faintest shade of grey and 
having no ties, covered her head. 
However, her “ plain *’ clothes were 
not the greatest change he found in 
her. What was this new light in her 
eyes that looked up at him with such 
deep happiness shining in their clear 


beauty? A feeling of awe fell upon 
Amaziah. Had Elviny indeed got re- 
ligion ? 


“You see, Amaziah ’’—he heard her 
soft voice speak as though coming 
from a distance, for there was a loud 
singing in his head that kept him 
from hearing’ her clearly—‘ I’m keepin’ 
my promise. I ain’t wearin’ one of 
them little white caps with ties. This 
here’s a tinted grey cap and ain't got 
no ties. The Scriptures haven’t got 
nothin’ about the colour nor the ties, 
only that a woman’s head shall be 
covered because her hair’s a pride to 
her and pleasing to the eye.” 

“Are you turned plain, Elviny?” 
Amaziah managed to ask in a half 
whisper. 

‘“* I’ve give myself up, Amaziah,” she 
replied with pale-faced, clear-eyed reso- 
lution. ‘I ain’t broke any promise to 
you, and never will. I'll always wear 
these here tinted caps without ties to 
‘em. Now you have dare to take me, 
or leave me be.” 


‘** Are you contented again, Elviny?” 

““T never knowed before what hap- 
piness it was to be had in this here 
life. It’s all in serving the Lord, 
Amaziah. I had such a troubled con- 
science — it was now a _ wonderful 
troubled conscience I had this here 
while back already. And my fashion- 
able clothes they condemned me some- 
thing turrible. But it’s all over now, 
Amaziah. I’ve give myself up and I’m 
dressin’ plain, and I’ll never walk no 
more in the paths of this World.” 

Thus had Elviny followed out the 
invincible law of her being; for the 
offspring of New Mennonite stock 
inherits, from an ancestry whose loyalty 
to conviction made them victims of the 
persecutions of the Thirty Years’ War, 
a persistency in “reverting to the 
original type” that is in their very life 
blood, and needs only some stress of 
circumstances to bring it out in force. 

“Turn your back around behind 
you and leave me see how the plain 
dress becomes you,” was Amaziah’s 
stolid comment upon Elviny’s sublime 
renunciation. 

Elviny slowly revolved herself for in- 
spection. When her back was towards 
him, Amaziah measured her shapely 
form with his masculine eye, then sud- 
denly put his arms about her and held 
her close to his breast. 

““It becomes you something sur- 
prising, Elviny!” he whispered ecsta- 
tically. ‘‘ You never looked as pretty 
before. And I never liked you as good 
as what I do to-night!” 

She turned in his arms and laid her 
head on his shoulder with a long, happy 
sigh of relief. He pressed his lips to 
her soft neck and downy cheek. 

‘* But we'll have to be married soon, 
Amaziah—before [I join Meeting, you 
know. For after I’m once joined, I 
can’t marry in the World, no more. 
And you’re in the World, you know. 
So we'll have to be married soon.” 

* Allright, Elviny,” Amaziah heartily 
responded. 
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The Search for the Missmg Link 


By Ray": Stannard Baker 














With an HAeeount of the Work of Professor Ernst Haeckel 


T needed no more than the announce- 
ment that Professor Ernst Haeckel 
had gone to Java (in September, 

1900) to re-awaken the keenest interest 
of every student of evolution in the 
problem of the “‘ missing link.” About 
five years ago (in 1894) the attention of 
the entire scientific world was attracted 
by the announcement of the extraor- 
dinary discoveries made by a Dutch 
army surgeon, Dr. Eugene Dubois, in 
an ancient rock formation of Java. He 
had found some fossilised bones, which 
upon careful examination proved to be 
the remains of a hitherto unknown 
animal partaking of some of the 
characteristics of the ape and some 
of m:n. Dr. Dubois gave this animal 
the name Pithecanthropus erectus (ape- 
man), and upon its exhibition at the 
zoological congress at Leyden in 1895 
a number of the world’s greatest zoolo- 
gists and paleontologists at once declared 
that it was of a certainty one of the 
‘‘missing links’’ connecting man with 
his ape-like ancestors. Judged by the 
length of the femur, or thigh-bone— 
that of the left leg—the creature must 
have been nearly equal in size to a 
modern man. But the shape of the 
skull indicates that he was only a little 


more intelligent than the apes, the size 
of his brain being only about two-thirds 
that of a civilised man, aithough equal 
to that of a modern Veddah woman of 
Ceylon, the human being lowest in the 
scale of intelligence. This ancestor of 
ours was probably well covered with 
hair, was tailless like the present-day 
baboons and men, and had the power 
of walking upright. His arms were 
doubtless long, so that he might climb 
and swing about among the trees of his 
native jungle. Curiously enough, also, 
certain growths on the thigh-bone of 
this ages-dead creature indicate that 
during life he was lame, suffering from 
a malady to cure which in man requires 
the most careful hospital treatment. 
And yet there are evidences that the 
creature recovered. though possibly re- 
maining lame, and it may have been 
that it was on account of this serious 
handicap in life that his skeleton 
reached the place where it was pre- 
served through all the centuries, while 
his fellow ape-men wholly disappeared. 

In the jungles of south-eastern Asia 
and the islands near by, which have 
long been known to science as the 
cradle of the human race, and which 
are still inhabited by the very lowest 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE 
orders of human beings, the pithecan- 
thropus lived with the elephant, tapir, 
rhinoceros, lion, hippopotamus, gigan- 
tic pangolin, hyena, and other animals, 
remains of which were found round 
about him. It has been computed that 
this ancestor lived somewhere about 
the beginning of our last glacial epoch, 
some two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand years ago. In other words, about 
seventeen thousand generations have 
been born and have died between him 
and ourselves. It will assist our under- 
standing of what this relationship really 
means to know that merely two hun- 
dred and fifty generations carry us 
back beyond the dawn of history, five 
thousand years ago. 

To the discovery of these few bones. 
the scientific world attached the utmost 
importance, as giving indisputable 
visual evidence of one of the steps by 
which the ape-form of creature has 
developed through the processes of 
evolution to the man-form. Yet the 
discovery, though immensely significant, 
was meagre enough. Here were two 
bits of bone, a skull-cap and a femur 
and two teeth, very dark of colour and 
thoroughly petrified—all too little to 
satisfy the knowledge-seeking appetite 
of the zoologist. Consequently Dr. 
Dubois pursued his investigations in 
Java, spending much money in making 
further excavations, but to no purpose 
so far as the discovery of other remains 
of the ape-man was concerned. And 
finally Professor Haeckel himself de- 
termined to go to Java, hoping, yet 
hardly expecting, to find some further 
evidences of the ‘‘ missing link.” 

It is significant that, although he is 
now in the land of the pithecanthropus 
on such an errand, Professor Haeckel 
has long asserted that the story of the 
origin of man is complete in all of its 
essential details: all that remains to be 
done is to fill in here and there such 
concrete evidences as paleontological 
and zoological research shall reveal. 
This belief in the thorough establish- 


MISSING LINK 


ment of the law of development is 
vigorously expressed in all of Professor 
Haeckel’s later books, especially in his 
great work, “Systematic Phylogeny,” 
which comprehends in three volumes, 
on an immense scale, a systematic 
arrangement of the vegetable and 
animal worlds, living and extinct, on the 
basis of the law of evolution—a vast 
pedigree-tree with man at the top and 
the lowest non-nucleated cell at the 
bottom. To such a scientist as Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, therefore, there is in 
theory no “missing link”: the scheme 
of creation is complete. If there are 
links between different species of ani- 
mals which have been lost in the lapse 
of the ages—and there are many such 
—the scientist may name and describe 
them with great accuracy, fitting them 
into his pedigree as hypothetical species. 
The “search for the missing link,” 
therefore, becomes a search either for 
the actual fossil bones of missing 
species, or else for the living representa- 
tive of these species, already anticipated 
by scientists. Twenty-five years before 
Dubois unearthed the bones of the 
ape-man in Java, Professor Haeckel 
had foreseen just such a creature, and 
had given it in his pedigree the name 
Pithecanthropus allalus. In an address 
delivered in August, 1898, before a dis- 
tinguished audience gathered at the 
International Congress of Zoologists at 
Cambridge, Professor Haeckel said : 
“The direct descent of man from 
some extinct ape-like form is now 
beyond doubt, and admits of being 
much more clearly traced than the 
origin of many another mammalian 
order. Of course this fact cannot be 
proved exactly. We cannot explain all 
the innumerable physical and chemical 
processes, all the physiological muta- 
tions, which have led during untold 
millions of years from the simplest 
monera and from the unicellular protista 
upward to the chimpanzee and to man. 
But the same consideration applies to 
all historical facts. Weall believe that 
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and other bones. 
But the so-called 
“exact school,” 
which regards the 
transformation of 
species as a hypo- 
thesis not proven, 
must suppose that 
the jaw was the 
only bone in the 
body of these 
curious animals.” 

When one re- 
calls the fact that 
forty years ago the 
theory of evolu- 
tion was totally 
unknown even to 
the most advanced 
scientists, and that 
even twenty - five 
years ago it was 
looked upon as- 
kance by almost 
the entire world 
and bitterly op- 
posed by the in- 
fluential _ clergy, 
its present al- 
most universal 
acceptance seems 
unbelievingly 
strange. No great 








CHARLES DARWIN. 


Aristotle, Cesar, and King Alfred did 
live ; but it is impossible to give a proof 
within the meaning of modern exact 
science. We firmly believe in the former 
existence of these and other great 
heroes of thought, because we know 
well the works they have left behind 
them, and we see their effects in the 
history of human culture. These in- 
direct arguments do not furnish stronger 
evidence than those of our history as 
vertebrates. We know of many Jurassic 
mammals only a single bone, the under 
jaw. Weall believe that these animals 
possessed also an uprer jaw, a skull, 


revolutionary idea 
ever made a 
quicker conquest 
of the world. Thirty-five years ago 
Haeckel was one of the few thinkers 
in Europe who supported the theories 
set forth in “that extravagant book,” 
“On the Origin of Species.” Now 
almost any boy in the schools will 
tell glibly how man got his ears, 
and why the fine hair of his. forearm 
curves upward instead of downward. 
So thoroughly, indeed, has the theory 
been ‘accepted that a considerable pro- 
portion of the world’s best thinkers are 
now engaged in applying it in depart- 
ments of human knowledge widely 
separated from biology. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE 
And yet,though 
the history of 
evolution is so 
new, the search 
for the ‘‘ missing 
link” has been 
going on for 
nearly a hundred 
years, at first 
slowly and dimly, 
and yet none the 
less certainly. 
One of the 
most difficult 
things which sci- 
ence, as well as 
the worldat large, 
has had to learn 
is the law of 
change—that no- 
thing is fixed 
or stable, that 
everything is con- 
stantly changing. 
For centuries the 
civilised world be- 
lieved implicitly 
the Biblical story 
of creation. It 
was Clear, simple, 
and positive, and 
it was a firm 
foundation , for 
the human mind 
torest upon. Be- 
fore the time of 
Linnzus, whose 
great work, ‘‘Systema Nature,” ap- 
peared in 1735, much was known 
about animals and plants, but it 
was a confused aggregation of facts, 
without arrangement or significance. 
Linnzeus sorted out this information; he 
saw that various kinds of plants and 
animals were related to other kinds, as 
families are related, so he divided them 
into groups and classes, gave each 
family a surname, as human beings are 
named, and each member of that family 
a given name. For instance, he called 
the cat family Felis; the common cat 
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he named Felis domestica, the lion Felis 
leo, the panther Felis pardus, and so on. 
It seems simple enough now, but it was 
a great step in advance, and it was the 
study of these family relationships 
which finally produced the theory of 
evolution. Linnzus believed, in accor- 
dance with the Biblical story, that each 
different species was separately created 
by an infinite Being. In other words, 
he believed in the unchangeableness of 
the species. 

He was followed in this belief by the 
great Cuvier, whose chief work was 
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done over eighty years later, in the 
beginning of the present century. 
Cuvier was a profound student of the 
anatomy of animals, and he was able to 
establish relationships unknown _ to 
Linnzus, and to devise a much more 
perfect system of classification. It was 
he who first recognised in some degree 
the importance—to science—of the 
fossil remains of animals; but having 
no idea of development or evolution, he 
devised another theory to explain the 


created, each of its kind. Cuvier's 
theories spread the world over, and his 
fame carried everything before it. 

Yet, while Cuvier was at the height 
of his work, two other scientists were 
already on the very borders of the great 
discovery of evolution, but owing to the 
overshadowing influence of Cuvier, who 
frowned upon them, the scientific world 


paid little attention to either. In the 
year that Darwin was born (1809) 
Lamarck published his now famous 





THOMAS H. 


presence of these fossils. He imagined 
that the history of the earth was divided 
into a number of distinct periods. In 
each lived certain kinds of animals 
created by an infinite Being, and each 
was ended by some fearful catastrophe 
or cataclysm, which annihilated all the 
living animals and plants: rain, like the 
flood of the Bible; inundation by the 
sea, or volcanic action. When a cata- 
clysm was over, other forms of life were 


HUXLEY. 


‘Philosophie Zoologique,” which laid 
the foundation for Darwin’s theory. He 
assumed that life had a spontaneous 
origin, and suggested that all animals 
and plants have arisen from low forms, 
by constant changes. He declared 
that a new want demands of an animal 
new exertions, perhaps of parts not 
hitherto used, and that the satisfaction 
of this want develops these parts and 
gradually produces a different species. 
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[THE SEARCH FOR THE 
Here was clearly-the germ of the whole 
theory, but partly because Lamarck did 
not have at hand enough observed facts 
to give his theories the rigidity of proof, 
partly because he was misunderstood, 
and partly because the great Cuvier 
looked with contempt upon him, his 
conclusion failed to gain any credence, 
and he finally died in blindness and 
poverty in 1829. The other scientist 
who saw dimly the great truth was 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, whose theory was 
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that there is in nature a law of com- 
pensation ; that is, if one organ begins 
to develop strongly it does so at the 
expense of other parts. Years later the 
poet Goethe, with prophetic imagina- 
tion, declared the same view. In other 
words, the doctrine of change and 
development was beginning to gain a 
foothold in the world of s ience. 

Then came a number of splendid 
workers who, while they may have had 
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no broad conception of the theory of 
development, or may have actively 
opposed it, made discoveries and stored 
up facts which were to be used as 
evidence by Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, 
and Huxley. There was Karl Ernst 
von Baer, who discovered the human 


egg, and who made this daring 
suggestion : 


*“* Possibly,” he wrote, ‘‘all animals 
are alike, and in their early stages of 
development nothing but hollow globes. 


WALLACE. 


The further back we follow their de- 
velopment, the greater likeness we 
discover in very different animals. 
This suggests the problem as to 
whether at the early stages of their 
development all animals are essentially 
alike, and referable to a common 
ancestral form.” 

Other great students were Johannes 
Miiller, called the ‘‘ founder of modern 
physiology”; kKolliker, Gegenbaur, 
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PROFESSOR HAECKEL IN HIS 
Louis Agassiz, and Rudolph Virchow, 
the last named of whom, thongh one 
of the most distinguished of German 
scientists, is a bitter opponent of 
evolution. The discoveries of these 
and other lesser scientists, though not 
all made before the appearance of 
Darwin’s gteat book ‘‘On the Origin 
of Species” in 1859, have all been 
woven in the fabric of proof of the 
theory of development. 








It will be seen, 
therefore, that the 
doctrine of evolu- 
tion was by no 
means new when 
Darwin began his 
work, but it had 
had no acceptance 
by scientists, for it 
had so far been 
founded on _ no 
broad basis of fact. 
It is, therefore, none 
the less “‘ Darwin’s 
theory,” for it was 
he who established 
it firmly — he and 
A. R. Wallace, the 
co-discoverer. And 
after them came 
Huxley and Haec- 
kel, the great 
champions of the 
doctrine, the one in 
England and the 
other on the Conti- 
nent. This doctrine 
affirms, as Professor 
Haeckel tersely ex- 
presses it, “‘that all 
organisms (namely, 
all species of ani- 
mals, all species of 
plants which have 
ever existed or still 
exist on the earth) 
are derived from 
one single, or from 
afew simple original 
forms, and that they 
have slowly developed from these by a 
natural course of gradual change.” 

Darwin in “On the Origin of 
Species”’ barely intimated that the 
theory of descent might also apply to 
man, but Haeckel at once placed man 
in the same category with the lower 
animals, though at the top of the 
pedigree-tree, and afterwards Darwin 
himself announced the same far-reach- 
ing conclusion in ‘“‘ The Descent of 


STUDY. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE 
Man.”’ Haeckel was the first to out- 
line the pedigree of the higher animals 
according to Darwin’s theory. It was 
he, also, who made the profoundly 
important discovery of the beginning 
of life, the very first link in the chain 
of development — minute masses of 
living matter or protoplasm without 
form and without nucleus. To this 
he gave the name monera, and he 
has shown how it developed into 
the next higher form of life, repre- 
sented by the cell having a germ or 
nucleus, like an egg. Where monera 
came from, that is, how matter 
came to live, touches the marvellous 
problem of creation itself—one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest of all 
scentific questions to mankind. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel believes that the first 
monera, that is, the first living matter, 
came into existence by spontaneous 
creation—a view, it is needless to say, 
that is most violently opposed even 
among evolutionists. 

Scientists have pursued several 
different courses in searching for 
missing links. The first of these is 
the very obvious method of seeking 
among living animals for the repre- 
sentatives or survivals of extinct stages 
of development. Another is the search 
for the skeleton remains of extinct 
animals preserved for ages as fossils in 
rocky strata, a work in which the 
Americans, Marsh, Cope, Wortman, 
and Osborne, have been pre-eminent. 
Still more important and wonderful is 
the method of tracing the development 
of the race by the study of the 
individual. It was Haeckel who first 
brought out strongly the embryological 
son of the theory of development, 


rise to what is known as 


viving 
Haeckel’s ‘fundamental biogenetic 
law.’ According to this law every 


living man is a condensed recapitula- 
tion of the whole story of creation. 
He begins a single cell, just as the 
earth’s first living creature began with 
the monera and simple unicellular 
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Protista, and he develops in his three 
score and ten years through all the 
stages of life, just as the race has 
developed through millions of years. 
Nothing could be of greater scientific 
importance than the working out of 
this profoundly wonderful parallelism 
between the development of the 
individual and the development of the 
race. By means of it Professor 
Haeckel was able to solve many of the 
difficulties which lay in the path of the 
application of Darwin’s theory and to 
supply many missing links. His work 
along these lines is admirably set forth 
in ‘* The Natural History of Creation.” 

It will thus be seen how important a 
part Professor Haeckel has played in 
the progress of the theory of develop- 
ment. He and A. R. Wallace, of 
England are, indeed, the last of the 
great militant evolutionists. 

Not long ago I visited Professor 
Haeckel at Jena, and it seems appro- 
priate here to give some account of his 
career. His work is well known the 
world over, but, owing to the seclusion 
of his life, comparatively little is known 
of the personal side of his character, 
which is the greater pity, for there are 
not many such men. 

During the forty years of his greatest 
activities Professor Haeckel has lived 
in the quaint and quiet old university 
town of Jena, in the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe - Weimar, where he has_ been 
engaged in the laborious research for 
which German scientists are noted, in 
writing almost a library of books, and 
in lecturing to crowded classes of 
students. He isa man of robust build, 
erect and strong, with a thick white 
beard and keen blue eyes set about 
with wrinkles of humour. The shake 
of his hand is warm and his voice is 
full and hearty. As you see him 
among the trees of his garden he wears 
a broad-brimmed black hat with a 
dome-like crown. His study is a 
homely, quiet room upstairs in the 
Jena Zoological Institute. A table in 
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the centre is crowded with mounted 
animals. As Professor Haeckel talks 
with you his hand rests on a curious 
specimen of trunk fish from the 
Mediterranean Sea. At his elbow 
stands a big black ape, side by side 


with its skeleton counterpart, and 
near by there is a fine specimen 
of that most rare and _ interesting 


animal, the duck-bill — the mammal 
that lays eggs—which has been of such 
value as evidence to comparative zo- 
ologists. Over his desk in the corner 
there are pictures of Darwin and of 
Johannes Miiller. These two men, 
with Professor Gegenbaur, who prece- 
ded Haeckel in the chair of zoology at 
Jena, may be said to have shaped 
Haeckel’s career. It was the “ On the 
Origin of Species,” read at a time of 
doubt and indecision, that inspired 
young Haeckel to his life-work ; it was 
Miiller who schooled him in the new 
way of studying nature. Some‘ one 
has said of Miiller: “ To him every 
look into a microscope was a service to 
God.” 

Everywhere about Haeckel’s work- 
room are books — books in German, 
English, French, Italian, Russian—one 
of the most complete libraries on Dar- 
winism. His own books and their 
different translations and editions fill a 
good-sized case. One is at a loss to 
understand how one man could pos- 
sibly have done so much writing in 
addition to such a cloud of other work. 
Here is his first great work, the 
“General Morphology of Organisms,” 
in two thick volumes, published seven 
years after ‘On the Origin of Species.” 
It was written at fever heat to drown 
the sorrow over the loss of his first 
wife, and, after all, it was so much in 
advance of the thought of the day that 
it made little general impression, 
although it won him the friendship of 
Darwin and Huxley. 

Besides “The Natural History of 
Creation,’’ which has been translated 
into twelve languages, reaching its 


fourth edition in English, there are 
Haeckel’s monumental works on the 
radiolaria, on the sponges and corals, 
on the medusz and siphonophore, and 
five huge volumes of reports on the 
Challenger expedition, and his new 
(1896) ‘“‘ Systematic Phylogeny” al- 
ready mentioned, which the Professor 
regards as his most important contri- 
bution to science. 
Haeckel’s last book, 
trithsel” (World Riddles), which ap- 
peared in 1899, has had an unusual 
sale for a book of science, both in 
German and English. His method of 
writing this volume of several hundred 
pages will perhaps explain why he has 
been able to accomplish so much. 
During the two months in which he 
wrote it he reached his desk at six 


o'clock every morning, and wrote 
steadily, with a short intermission 
for dinner, until eight o'clock in 


the evening. In all that time he 
wrote no letters and saw no visitors, 
it being understood that he was on a 
vacation in Italy. 

**One can accomplish much in forty 
years,” he says. 

Ancther thing that impresses one 
who comes to know Professor Haeckel 
is the amount of work which he does 
with his own hands. His writing is 
all done by pen, most of the pictures 
in his books are the work of his own 
brush and pencil, his collections of sea- 
creatures, numbering many thousands, 
have been made largely by his own 
hand, and often he has done the pre- 
serving and mounting, even writing the 
labels himself. When he travels—and 
he has been half the world over—he 
travels alone, believing that he can 
thus accomplish more work. 

There can be no doubt that 
Haeckel’s surroundings have _ con- 
tributed much to the volume, as well 
as to the high quality, of his accom- 
flishment. If there ever was an ideal 
spot for the unhampered work of a 
student and thinker, that spot is Jena 
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—a small, quiet, quaint town, removed 
from the great fairways of traffic and 
shut in from the world with splendid 
green hills. Professor Haeckel takes 
you to the window of his study—a view 
unsurpassed. In the distance rises a 
spur of mountains where the castle of 
a medieval baron once stood, and 
nearer at hand, hemming in the 
laboratory itself, there is a beautiful 
garden which excludes all but glimpses 
of the town. When Professor Haeckel 
leaves his work he goes out through 
a quiet lane, walled in with foliage, and 
a few steps bring him to Ernst Haeckel 
Street—so named in his honour by the 
citizens of Jena—and then to his house 
on the hill, also set among abounding 
foliage. The shady lane which is his 
daily walk is a historic spot in Jena. 
A hundred years ago, here walked 
Goethe and Schiller arm in arm, going 
out from Schiller’s house, which one 
sees from the windows of Professor 
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Haeckel’s laboratory. It is one of 
those curiously interesting things that 
Haeckel, who acknowledges a great 
debt to Goethe, should have come to 
work out the great theory of evolution 
in the spot where Goethe dreamed it, 
even using some of the same instru- 
ments which Goethe had used in his 
investigations half a century or more 
before. 

Not content with showing the mag- 
nificent view from his windows, Haeckel 
will take you up to the roof. He goes 
up two steps at a time, although he is 
now past sixty-six years old. Away 
back when he was a student in the 
university he won fame as an athlete, 
at one time, at the famous ‘‘ German 
Turnfest”’ in Leipzig (1863), earning a 
crown of laurel for breaking the record 
in the running broad jump. And the 
vigour of his younger manhood has 
never deserted him. 


s 


To 


Sleep 


O be asleep, asleep awhile, 
T Forgetful of all grief and guile ; 
All worry, and all strife and stress 
Of blended bane and bitterness, 
Of fret and fray, travail and toil ; 
So fain to shun the sins that soil, 
And flee from follies that beguile 
And beckon with their temptingness— 


To be asleep. 


To slip away from life’s turmoil, 

To loose the sandals and uncoil 
The bands that bind the brow and press 
The pillow of forgetfulness ; 

Unmindful of the din and broil— 


To be asleep. 
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A Knight of the Garter 


By Grant 


LAUGH on the stairs, the rustle 

A of a gown, a faint perfume, and 

Daphne Boyne put foot in the 

hall. It was the night of the Assembly 

ball in Cape Town before the war. The 

“little army of the rejected” at once 

fell in about her, and before you could 

say “ please,” her card was filled witha 
score of names. 

Daphne Boyne had the town in her 
train, and the half of it enrolled in the 
“little army.” She would smile on 
you with her beautiful curving lips, 
then toss you a glance from her grey 
eyes, and you capitulated, proposed, and 
were rejected. At that you joined the 
“little army.” I never knew a man to 
play at love with Daphne Boyne. 
Some started in that way, but before 
they knew it they were serious enough. 
Indeed, it was a very superior experi- 
ence to be rejected by that girl. The 
wonderful thing about it was that she 
always performed the coup de grace with 
as little permanent damage to the 
man’s pride as possible, and with great 
credit to her tact. It was shortly after 
my own enlistment in the “ little army 
of the rejected’’ that a woman who 
had long been my friend confided to 
me that Daphne Boyne was “the 
most serious, conscientious and really 
expert flirt’ she had ever known. 
I have not called on that woman 
since. 

Daphne Boyne’s father is an Irish- 
man, some time officer in Her Majesty’s, 
now His Majesty’s, troops in the 
Colonies, retired. From him she in- 
herited her wonderful grey eyes with 
the long black lashes. From _ her 
mother, who was a Creole of Trinidad, 
where Boyne married her when he was 
a captain, she got her tall, slender, 
imperishable figure. Thank Heaven, 


Daphne will never grow fat. 


wn 


Richardson 
It was Daphne's blue night. Her 
gown was of turquoise blue; her 


slippers and stockings matched, and 
she carried a huge blue feather fan. 

At the fourth dance I observed that 
Ashton was offensively attentive to 
Daphne, and that he was insolently 
gay. Envious eyes watched him con- 
duct her to a palm-hidden seat in the 
conservatory. Ashton is_ hideously 
rich, in addition to which he is fat and 
assertive. I saw him again after the 
fifth dance, and recognised another 
recruit to the “little army of the re- 
jected.” But he was not a thorough- 
bred ; he sneered and sulked. 

Between the sixth and_ seventh 
dances I overheard an important con- 
versation. Jack Vernon had just come 
in and crossed the room to the corner 
in which Daphne, by a miracle, sat 
alone. 

** But I have no dances left,” I heard 
Daphnesay. ‘“I’msorry. Youshould 
have come sooner.” 

Vernon was looking at her card. 
“* Why, here’s Ashton’s name down for 
two waltzes and a two-step,” he said. 

“Which is no concern of yours,” 
replied Daphne. “ But you may take 
me out and find an ice for me. I think 
the heat has made my head ache.” 

I do not know what happened while 
Daphne and Vernon were looking for 
that ice, but I do know that two of 
Ashton’s waltzes slipped away un- 
danced, with Ashton in the smoking- 
room drinking brandy and soda. 

The next dance was a quadrille. | 
was in it with Gertrude Van-Tromp, 
the nicest ugly Afrikander girl I ever 
knew, for a partner. Daphne and 
Vernon were on the side. Ashton was 
also in our set. 

Daphne and the girl opposite her had 
just executed the “ ladies change "’ with 
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A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER 
grace and precision, and were beside 
their respective partners again. On 
the instant the girls in the set were 
aflutter. At first I could not under- 
stand it. I looked at Daphne, who 
was laughing and talking merrily. 
Then I saw her glance at the floor in 
the middle of the set, and her voice was 
instantly hushed. Her eyes ran rapidly 
around and she read the situation. 
Ashton was grinning vindictively. Ver- 
non’s face was serene, and expressed 
nothing. 

The music started. Vernon’s hand 
sought Daphne's, and they moved across 
the floor. Half way over Vernon 
stooped swiftly, picked up a turquoise 
blue garter with a jewelled clasp, and 
slipped it into his pocket. After that 
the dance went on stupidly, as quad- 
rillesdo. During it I took note of the 
gowns the girls wore. The one 
opposite was in white; she on the left 
in yellow, and the girl by my side wore 
pink. 

I observed later that Vernon danced 
Ashton’s two-step with Daphne and 
that when he left her, her eyes followed 
him across the room. I had never 
seen her look at a man like that 
before. 

The band had droned through the 
last waltz. I+was beside Daphne and 
Vernon as he took her through the hall 
to put her in her carriage. The dimple 
played in her flushed and happy face. 
Vernon looked tremendously serious, 
and I heard him say: “I’m going 
away to-morrow. To the mine, you 
know, up in Rhodesia. I shall be gone 
several months.” 

The dimple faded out. 
asked Daphne, simply. 

‘Yes. May I write to you?” 

‘‘No-o,” she replied slowly, as if 
considering the matter. “ But if any- 
thing of importance should occur I will 
write to you and you may reply.” 

When Daphne reached home her 
father was waiting for her. Perching 
herself on the arm of his chair she 


** Are you ?” 


un 


related the incident of the quadrille. 

‘* Tt was so delicate of him,” she said, 
running her fingers through his soft 
white hair. ‘‘ Don’t you think so?” 

“The young scamp. And did he 
not return it to you?” 

‘“* The very idea! ’’ exclaimed Daphne, 
indignantly. 


A man in a blue flannel shirt and a 
pair of muddy boots sat in a bare little 
room in the boss’s shanty of the “ Blue 
Goose”’ mine, glooming at a pencil 
sketch tacked to the wall. He was the 
picture of acute loneliness and plucked 
at a sparse and bristly brown beard, 
He was a charming and talented man, 


but the rearing of a_ good-looking 
or even presentable beard was_ be- 
yond his accomplishment. Could the 


“little army of the rejected” ‘have 
seen him at this time it would have 
rejoiced. 

The ‘“‘ Blue Goose” was a wretched 
hole in a forlorn Rhodesian mountain- 
side, but from it was taken a very com- 
fortable fortune every month. It had 
been developed by the lonely man with 
the sparse beard, and his share of its 
production went to his credit ina Cape 
Town bank with fine punctuality. But 
even that did not reconcile him to the 
deadly gloom of the ‘‘ Blue Goose.” 

The pencil sketch on the wall was of 
a girl’s head. The eyes were sweet 
and frank, the curving lips were smil- 
ing, in the right cheek there showed a 
dimple and the head was crowned with 
a mass of waving black hair. It was a 
clever sketch, and the man had worked 
hard on it, his memory serving him for 
model. But it far from satisfied him. 
He thought it did not do justice to the 
original, but this, however, did not 
deter him from spending hours every 
day looking at it. 

Presently he arose and went to a 
desk. He unlocked a drawer and took 
out a package. It was wrapped and 
re-wrapped in several folds of paper. 
The last wrapping was a mass of soft 
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white tissue. When he unfolded this 
he brought forth a blue garter which 
he held reverently in his hand and re- 
mained a long time looking at it. 
Down the mountain road came the 
jangle of bells on the mail carrier’s 
mule. It drew nearer and nearer and 
stopped. The man with the garter had 
not heard the bells. He was picturing 
in his mind a certain dance he had had 
in a ball-room about fifteen hundred 
miles away. The door opened anda 


bushy head was pushed into the 
room. The man hastily concealed the 
garter. 


“* Here’s yer post,” said the head. 

‘“‘ Throw it on the table,” growled the 
man, who was replacing the many 
wrappings about the garter. When he 
had finished he put the package back 
in the drawer, which he locked. Then 
he sauntered over to the table and 
listlessly turned over the pile of letters. 
At the very bottom he found a large 
square, violet-scented envelope ad- 
dressed to him in a distinctly fashion- 
able but almost illegible angular hand. 
He seized it, stared at it and then fell 
to kissing it wildly, until he had well- 
nigh obliterated the address. He 
pressed it to his breast and sobbed 
twice, a little hysterically, after which 
he grew calmer and tore itopen. This 
is what he read: 
** Dear Mr. Vernon: 

“IT told you I would write to you if 
anything of consequence occurred. It 
has. You remember my fox terrier 
Dum-Dum, don’t you? Well, he’s 
dead, poor dear. Please say you are 
sorry. Sincerely, 

** DAPHNE Boyne.” 

There was a postscript, ofcourse. It 
was only two words, but it stumped 
Vernon. He- read it forwards and 
backwards and from every angle. He 
even turned it upsidedown. At last he 
decided that it said ‘‘ Write soon.” 

“ Poor girl,”’ he murmured, “ the loss 
of Dum-Dum must have been a great 
blow. She evidently wants sympathy.” 
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And he sat down at once to answer the 
letter. He wrote page after page o 
the most interesting and entertaining 
facts; all abot his work, the mine, the 
characters he had met, etc., but never 
a word of the love that was devouring 
him. 

‘*There,” he said, when he _ had 
finished, ‘‘that ought to bring another.” 
Then he sat down to wait. 

A month passed; then another, and 
his beard grew longer and more bristly 
—but no letter. It was well into the 
third month of his waiting and he was 
growing hollow-eyed. Again came the 
jangle of the mule’s bells and again the 
violet-scented envelope. With trembling 
fingers he tore it open and read, this 
time eagerly, hungrily, but without sobs 
or tears or kisses :— 

‘** Dear Mr. Vernon : 
‘**T know you are dying to hear the 


news. Whom do you think is going to 
be married? I know you will never 
guess. (His heart stopped beating and 


he hurried to the end). Why dear 
Gertrude Van-Tromp! You remember 
her, of course. If 1 am not mistaken 
you and she were once great friends. 
(He heaved a vast sigh of relief). She 
is the dearest girl. I know you will be 
glad to hear the good news. 
“Very sincerely, 

** DAPHNE Boyne.” 

Once more the enigmatical and 
elusive postscript. Again he interpreted 
it, ‘‘ Write soon.” 

He did so at great length, detailing 
in the most interesting and scientific 
manner how the “Blue Goose” lode 
had dipped to the east and been lost, 
but how he had found it again, and 
developed a bed of the richest ore in 
the Colony. 

One afternoon, two weeks after he 
had sent his letter away, he was moon- 
ing in his room with a blue garter and 
two letters on the table before him. 
He haprened to be lying back in his 
chair, his eyes a trifle higher than the 
letters, along which he was meditatively 
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the south-bound train from Bulawayo 
he would be in Cape Town Friday 
night. He ran to the stable and sad- 
dled his horse in a shorter space of time 
than it ever had been saddled before, 
the meanwhile shouting instructions to 
his petrified foreman. Then he almost 
fell down the mountain side and into 
the plains. By some miracle he did 
not break his neck. 

He caught the train, and on Saturday 
morning was betrothed to Miss Daphne 
Boyne. 


Sjolander 


There are smiles in all our glances, 
There is love in all our words ; 
And where merry Morning dances 
There are we and sing like birds ; 
And the sky above grows bluer, 
And the earth below more fair, 
And our love grows stronger, truer, 
Than e’er mortal man dared swear. 


Oh, this old world would be hoary 
If we let our banners fall, 

But we'll hold them up in glory— 
Let their radiance rest on all. 
Living, loving, laughing, cheering, 
Singing all the blessed while, 
Till the end of earth is nearing— 

Then meet heaven with a smile. 
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French Household Expenses 


By Julien Gordon 


the other day, why, with every 

effort at economy, she found 
her income inadequate. This income 
was considered sufficient by French 
people who lived in comfort. While 
denying herself all the pleasures of 
existence, it was almost impossible for 
her to meet daily expenses. The maid 
—a Savoyarde who had never before 
left her native hills, where she had 
lived in the service of the provincial 
aristocracy and the haute bourgeoisie 
—replied, as she tossed up the lady’s 
hair, ‘“‘ The standards, madame, of my 
late mistress’s existence were as dif- 
ferent from yours as hers were from 
her washerwoman’s.” 

The English lady, who had _ pene- 
trated into some of the interiors of 
Aix, Chambéry, and Grenoble, and 
found in these chateaux, villas, and 
apartments, if not artistic taste and 
elegance, at least pleasant surround- 
ings, with great neatness and order, 
was surprised. 

Madame M., with whom the servant 
had remained seven years, was the 
wife of an official—a man who made 
speeches at public conclaves, received 
ambulant dignataries, attended state 
banquets; a man of importance, some- 
th ng of a personage. He was sup- 
posed to live well, and, in fact, did so. 
Closely questioned, the femme de 
chambre unfolded to the interested 
Englishwoman more than the glimpse 
afforded by_a half-hour’s call in a 
shaded salon of well-dressed and polite 
women. 

From the day of her marriage— 
although she had brought her husband 
some fortune—Madame M.'s expenses 
as well as her conduct were absolutely 
guided and controlled by her husband. 


A* English lady asked her maid, 


She would, indeed, have been in fear 
of expending a franc without his per- 
mission. For her own toilet and that 
of her daughter, a school-girl, she was 
accorded the sum yearly of one thou- 
sand francs, or about forty pounds; 
upon this he expected that she and the 
fillette should always present a refined 
appearance. 

** But how was this possible ? ”’ 

“My lady and her little girl,” said 
the maid, “‘ were always well-dressed. 
Most of her day was passed at home. 
She wore few boots and shoes, because 
she never ‘took walks.’ In the house 
she wore neat though cheap slippers 
and a dark, short peignoir—dark and 
without a train, that it might less 
easily become soiled. The street- 
costume was never put on except for 
visiting, an occasional afternoon at the 
cercle to hear the music, or la messe of 
a Sunday. Upon return to the house, 
this dress and her hat were imme- 
diately brushed and carefully laid away. 
She never went out when it rained.” 

On her jour, a satin gown, which 
was expected to last several years — 
being duly refashioned for the changed 
mode—was donned; this, also did ser- 
vice for calls of unusual ceremony. 
One rich velvet, a part of the trous- 
seau, was the evening accoutrement of 
half a lifetime. This also was skilfully 
manipulated into new shapes with the 
added grace of a fresh gleam of jet or 
gold or a touch of lace. There was 
one handsome fan kept specially for 
dinner-parties. These were rare. In- 
vitations were few. As to the toilet- 
table, all Frenchwomen use poudre de 
riz, but the creams and delicate per- 
fumes, satchets, expensive soaps, and 
essences —usual accessories to a dainty 
English lady’s arsenal—are unknown 
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FRENCH HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


to the bourgeoise or economical aristo- 
crat. Itis a fact that these articles, 
which are so widely fabricated in 
France, are almost exclusively for 
foreign usage, and are provided to our 
British market in such quantities that 
they are cheaper in London than in 
Paris. 

The wash-bill was closely inspected. 
A tablecloth had been known to last 
more than a fortnight, the family 
taking extreme care of it! If a spot 
fell from a careless hand, a clean 
napkin concealed it at the next meal. 

In Monsieur M.’s library were some 
historical, scientific, and political works; 
these alone were supplied for the wife’s 
delectation. She was not allowed to 
choose or purchase for herself any 
lighter literature, even a subscription 
to the circulating library being frowned 
upon. An occasional novel was smug- 
sled to her under the bonne’s apron, 
with urgent insistence that ‘“‘the mari 
shouldn’t know of it!” 

In fact, the mari in a French house- 
hold is rather the enemy to be placated 
than the benevolent deity for sacrifice 
and love. Yet, though the French 
husband is hardly a lover, allured and 
alluring, the French woman, through 
her natural coquetry, still desires, it 
seems, to be attractive in his eyes. 

To all social functions, however in- 
significant, the husband invariably 
accompanies the wife. When it 
bores him to go with her, she stops at 
home. 

Meals with the French are a pleasure 
lingered over, slowly enjoyed; no hurry 
abridges the sacred rite. And the wis- 
dom of this is apparent in that leisurely 
digested food nourishes and the nervous 
prostration due to imperfect assimila- 
tion is less prevalent than with us. 
The table is nicely served, and excel- 
lent even in modest households: soup, 
fish, roast--always several dishes—a 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, wines at both 
breakfast and dinner. But not a crumb 
is wasted, not a drop thrown away. 
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The lady’s time is spent with her 
children, in the detailed care of her 
household, sewing, and, in idler mo- 
ments, at her embroidery. 

‘‘Then, madame,” said the maid, 
“look at the mail!"’ Every day, an 
English lady of position receives her 
bundle of newspapers, her magazines, 
books, letters, from all over the world. 
These are frequently insufficiently 
stamped, requiring payment before 
delivery. There are the answers to 
all these. The postage of such a 
correspondence is a large item, at 
which a thrifty ménage in France would 
look twice. Madame M. received a 
couple of letters in a month, possibly 
wrote one. 

Then, there is no travelling. Ma- 
dame M. considered a trip from Aix 
to Annecy sufficient for the year’s 
change of scenery and atmosphere. 
Monsieur occasionally took a longer 
journey on public or private business. 
In fact, all extra expenditure or self- 
indulgence was invariably the hus- 
band’s, not the wife’s. Her limitations 
were as definite as the laws of the 
Decalogue. ‘Thou shalt not spend,” 
was her vade-mecum. 

A male visitor is unknown to pro- 
vincial French ladies unless accom- 
panied by his wife, and even her 
women friends she rarely sees en téte- 
a-téte. Her relatives she receives in 
her bedroom en robe de chambre, but 
the general visitor is except on the jour ; 
thus the fire, flowers and lights. which 
are provided for this reception-day, are 
saved. 

If her husband is much occupied, she 
has little daily companionship with any 
one except the bonne. This is usually 
deprecated by the husband, who desires 
her to ‘hold her rank.” 

Madame M. had lately died—young— 
and the maid inadvertently dropped the 
comment that she didn’t think she was 
very anxious to live; she had made no 
special effort to get well. When asked 
why, the maid reflected and then 








THE IDLER 
astutely answered, “I think she was 
ennuyée.” 

Here then lies, in a nutshell, the gist 
of Flaubert’s remarkable study of Ma- 
dame Bovary. For the mediocre, this 
stifled monotony suffices. To a woman 
of brains, energy, or of that beauty 
which demands homage as its due, it 
means death. 

It made of Flaubert’s heroine a cri- 
minal. Critics praise him for his calm, 
impassive attitude toward his unfor- 
tunate puppet. We, on the contrary, 
seem to see in his cynical vivisection 
that contemptuous hatred which would 
animate the French bourgeois who has 
tried in vain to clip the wing which 
beats to soar. The soaring may be a 
mean business enough, vicious, corrupt 
and low; but the tragedy remains—-the 
tragedy of futile hopes, unprofitable 
effort, crushing defeat! For in the 
veins of her who is not mediocre has 





crept the spirit of the times, with its 
unrest, its dissatisfaction, its demands. 
The feministe struts boldly before the 
appalled vision of the conservative 
Frenchman. What shall be done with 
her ? , 

In the meanwhile, it is no doubt 
more expensive to be free than to be 
fettered, unless indeed a woman uses 
her freedom as a source of income. It 
is perhaps not surprising that women 
who accept the conditions of which we 
have spoken, while doubtless admirable 
in many respects, must remain timid 
and narrow. It may explain what an 
intelligent Frenchman said to us when 
we asked him why the French colonies 
were deserts: ‘It is the fault of our 
mothers. They will not let us go, nor 
will they give their daughters to pioneers. 
They have killed our colonies.” 

These women will have to learn that 
stagnation is not profit. 


—, 


The Victor’s Way 


By James Buckham 


When aught went wrong or any labour failed: 


kK° HASSAM, well beloved, was wont to say, 


“To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live this proverb! While the world shall roll 
To-morrow, fresh shall rise from out the night 
And new baptise the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields ; 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battlefields 

From every morning that he brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage. 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. 


Let this be, 
What’s yesterday 


With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee! 
Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s way! 
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“Who should he meet up with on the crossroads but the ould fairy doctor, Sheela Maguire.” 


Darby Gill and the Good People 


By Herminie Templeman 


N the road between Kilcuny and 
() Balinderg, Jerry Murtaugh, the 
car-driver, told me his story: 

Although only one living man of his 
own free will ever went among them 
there, still anf well-learned person in 
Ireland can tell you that the abode of 
the Good People is in the hollew heart 
of the great mountain Sleive-na-mon. 
That same one man was Darby Gill, a 
cousin of my own mother. 

One night the Good People took the 
eldest of Darby’s three fine pigs. The 
next week a second pig went the same 
way. The third week not a thing had 
Darby left for the Balinrobe fair. You 
may aisily think how sore and sorry 
the poor’-man was, an’ how Bridget his 
wife an’ the childher carried on. The 
tent was due, and all left was to sell 
his cow Rosie to pay it. Rosie was 
the apple of his eye; he admired and 
tayspected the pigs, but he loved Rosie. 


Worst luck of all was yet to come. 
On the morning when Darby went for 
the cow to bring her into market, bad 
scrans to the hoof was there; but in 
her place only a wisp of dirty straw to 
mock him. Millia murther! Whata 
howlin’ and screechin’ and cursin’ did 
Darby bring back to the house ! 

Now Darby was a bould man, anda 
desperate man in his anger, as you 
soon will see. He shoved his feet into 
a pair of brogues, clapped his hat on 
his head, gripped his stick in his 
hand. 

‘‘ Fairy or no fairy, ghost or goblin, 
livin’ or dead, who took Rosie’ll rue 
this day,” he says. 

With those wild words he bolted in 
the direction of Sleive-na-mon. 

All day long he climbed like an ant 
over the hill, looking for a hole or cave 
through which he could get at the 
prison of Rosie. At times he struck 
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‘* Waving in the air at 


the rocks with his blackthorn, cryin’ 
out challenge. 
“Come out, ycu that took her,” he 


called. “If ye have the courage of a 
mouse, ye murtherin’ thieves, come 
out!” 


No one made answer—at laste, not 
just then. But at night, as he turned, 
hungry and footsore, toward home, who 
should he meet up with on the cross- 
roads but the ould fairy doctor, Sheela 


Maguire. Well known she was as a 
spy for the Good People. She spoke 
up: 


“Oh, then, you're the foolish, blun- 
dherin’-headed man to be saying what 
you’ve said, and doing what you've 
done this day, Darby Gill,” says she. 

‘* What do I care!” says he fiercely. 
“I'd fight the divil to-night for my 
beautiful cow.” 

“ Then go into Mrs. Hagan’s meadow 
beyant,”’ says. Sheela, “‘and wait till 
the moon is up. By-an’-by ye’ll see 
a herd of cows come down from the 
mountain, and yer own’ll be among 
them.” 

“ What’ll I do then?” asked Darby, 
his voice thrembling with excitement. 


Rosie’s tail like a flag.” 


**Sorra a hair I care what ye do! 


But there’ll be lads there, and hundreds 
you won't see, that'll stand no ill words, 
Darby Gill.” 

“JT thank you kindly,” says Darby, 
“and I bid you good-evening, ma’am.” 
He turned away, leaving her standing 
there alone, looking after him; but he 
was sure he heard voices talkin’ to her, 
and laughin’ and tittherin’ behind 
him. 

It was dark night when Darby 
stretched himself on the ground in 
Hagan’s meadow; the yellow rim of 
the moon just tipped the edge of the 
hills. The time passed mortal slow; 
and it was an hour later when a hun- 
dred slow shadows, stirring up the 
mists, crept from the mountain way 
toward him. First he must find was 
Rosie among the herd. To creep quiet 
as a cat through the hedge and reach 
the first cow was only a minute’s work. 
Then his plan—to wait till cock-crow 
—with all other sober, sensible thoughts, 
went clean out of the lad’s head before 
his rage; for, cropping eagerly the long 
sweet grass, the first baste he met was 
Rosie. 
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DARBY GILL AND THE GOOD PEOPLE 





‘* There she was, gliding back and forth.” 


With a leap Darby was behind her, 
his stick falling sharply on her flanks. 
The ingratitude of that cow almost 
broke Darby’s heart. Rosie turned 
fiercely on him, with a vicious lunge, 
her two horns aimed at his breast. 
There was no suppler boy in the parish 
than Darby, and well for him it was so, 
for the mad rush the cow gave would 
have caught any man the laste thrifle 
heavy on his degs, and ended his days 
right there. 

As it was, our hayro sprang to one 
side. As Rosie passed, his left hand 
gripped her tail. When one of the 
Gills takes hould of a thing, he hangs 
on like a bull terrier. Away he went, 
rushing with her. 

Now began a race the like ot which 
was never heard of before or since. 
Ten jumps to the second, and a hun- 
dred feet to the jump. Rosie’s tail 
standing straight up in the air, firm as 
an iron bar, and Darby floating straight 
out behind; a thousand furious fairies 
flying a short distance after, filling the 
air with wild commands and threat- 
enings. 

Suddenly the sky opened for a crash 
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of lightning that shivered the hills, and 
a roar of thunder that turned out of 
their beds every man, woman, and child 
in four counties. Flash after. flash 
came the lightning, hitting on every 
side of Darby. If it wasn’t for fear of 
hurting Rosie, the fairies would sartenly 
have killed Darby. As it was, he was 
stiff with fear, afraid to hould on and 
afraid to lave go, but flew, waving in 
the air at Rosie’s tail like a flag. 

As the cow turned into the long, 
narrow valley which cuts into the east 
side of the mountain, the Good People 
caught up with the pair, and what they 
didn’t do to Darby, in the line of 
sticking pins, pulling whiskers, and 
pinching wouldn’t take long totell. In 
troth, he was just about to let go his 
hould, and take the chances of a fall, 
when the hillside opened and—whisk ! 
the cow turned into the mountain. 
Darby found himself flying down a 
wide, high passage which grew lighter 
as hewent along. He heard the opening 
behind shut like a trap, and his heart 
almost stopped beating, for this was 
the fairies’ home in the heart of Sleive- 
na-mon. He was captured by them ! 
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Maureen McGibney and Darby. 


When Rosie stopped, so stiff were all 
Darby’s joints, that he had great trouble 
loosening himself to come down. He 
landed among a lot of angry-faced little 
people, each no higher than your hand, 
every one wearing a green velvet cloak 
and a red cap. 

** We'll take him to the king,” saysa 
red-whiskered wee chap. ‘‘ What he'll 
do to the murtherin’ spalpeen ’Il be 
good and plenty !”’ 

With that they marched our bould 
Darby, a prisoner, down the long passage, 
which every second grew wider and 
lighter, and fuller of little people. 

Sometimes, though, he met with 
human beings like himself, only the 
black charm was on them, they having 
been stolen at some time by the Good 
People. He saw Lost People there 
from every parish in Ireland, both 
commoners and gentry. Each was 
laughing, talking, and divarting himself 
with another. Off to the sides he could 
see small cobblers making brogues, 
tinkers mending pans, tailors sewing 
cloth, smiths hammering horseshoes, 
every one merrily to his trade, making 
a divarsion out of work. 


Down near the centre of the moun- 
tain was a room twenty times higher 
and broader than the biggest church in 
the world. As they drew near this 
room, there arose the sound of a reel 
played on bagpipes. The music was 
so bewitching that Darby, who was the 
gracefullest reel dancer in all Ireland, 
could hardly make his feet behave. 

At the room’s edge Darby stopped 
short and caught his breath, the sight 
was so entrancing. Set over the broad 
floor were thousands and thousands of 
the Good People, facing this way and 
that, and dancing to a reel; while ona 
throne in the middle of the room sat 
ould Brian Conners, King of the Fairies, 
blowing on the bagpipes. The little 
king, with a gould crown on his head, 
wearing a beautiful green velvet coat 
and red knee breeches, sat with his 
legs crossed, beating time with his foot 
to the music. 

There were many from Darby’s own 
parish ; and what was his surprise to 
see there Maureen McGibney, his own 
wife’s sister, whom he had supposed 
resting dacintly in her grave in holy 
ground these three years. 
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DARBY GILL AND THE GOOD 





PEOPLE 





** The side of the mountain lay wide open.” 


There she was, gliding back and forth, 
ferninst a little grey-whiskered, round- 
stomached fairy man, as though there 
was never a care nor a sorrow in the 
world. 

As I told you before, I tell you again, 
Darby was the finest reel dancer in all 
Ireland; and he came from a family of 
dancers, though I say it who shouldn’t 
as he was my mother’s own cousin. 
Three things in the world banish sorrow 
—love and whisky and music. So, 
when the surprise of it all melted a 
little, Darby’s feet led him in to the 
thick of the throng, right under the 
throne of the king, where he flung care 
to the winds, and put his heart and 
mind into his two nimble feet. Darby’s 
dancing was such that purty soon those 
around stood still to admire. 

Backward and forward, sidestep and 
turn; cross over, then forward; a hand 
on his hip and his stick twirling free; 
sidestep and forward; cross over again ; 
bow to his partner, and hammer the 
floor. 

It wasn’t long till half the dancers 
crowded around admiring, clapping 
their hands, and shouting encourage- 
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ment. The ould king grew so excited 
that he laid down the pipes, took up 
his fiddle, came down from the throne, 
and standing ferninst Darby began a 
finer tune than the first. 

The dancing lasted a whole hour, no 
one speaking a word except to cry out, 
“Foot it, ye divil!” ‘ Aisy now, he’s 
threading on flowers!” ‘ More power 
to you!”’ “‘ Play faster, king!’’ Hooroo! 
hooroo! hooray!” 

Then the king stopped and said : 

‘* Well, what bates Banagher, and 
Banagher bates the world! Who are 
you, and how came you here?” 

Then Darby up and tould the whole 
story. 

When he had finished, the king 
looked sayrious. ‘I’m glad you came, 
an’ I’m sorry you came,” he says. 
“If we had put our charm on you 
outside to bring you in, you’d never 
die till the end of the world, when we 
here must all go to hell. But,” he 
added quickly, “ there’s no use in worry- 
ing about that now. That’s nayther 
here nor there! Those willing to come 
with us can’t come at all, at all; and 
here you are of your own free act and 
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‘* The neighbours were hurrying to him, down every road and through every field.” 


will. Howsomever, you're here, and 
we daren't let you go outside to tell 
others of what you have seen, and so 
give us a bad name about—about taking 
things, you know. We’ll make you as 
comfortable as we can; and so you 
won't worry about Bridget and the 
childher, I'll have a gould sovereign 
left with them every day of their lives. 
But I wish we had the comeither on 
you,” he says, with a sigh, “ for it’s 
aisy to see you’re great company. Now 
come up to my place an’ have a noggin 
of punch for friendship’s sake,” says he. 

That’s how Darby Gill began his six 
months’ stay with the Good People. 
Not a thing was left undone to make 
Darby contented and happy. A civiler 
people than the Good People he never 
met. At first he couldn't get over 
saying, “‘ God keep all here,” and ‘* God 
save you kindly,” and things like that, 
which was like burning them with a 
hot iron. 

If it weren't for Maureen McGibney, 
Darby would be in Sleive-na-mon at 
this hour. Sure she was always the 
wise girl, ready with her crafty plans 
and warnings. On a day when they 


two were sitting alone together, she 
says to him: 

‘‘Darby, dear,” says she, “it isn’t 
right for a dacint man of family to be 
spending his days cavortin’, and idlin’, 
and fillin’ the hours with sport and 
nonsense. We must get you out of 
here; for what is a sovereign a day to 
compare with the care and protection 
of a father ?”’ she says. 

‘‘Thrue for ye!” moaned Darby, 
“and my heart is just splittin’ for a 
sight of Bridget an’ the childher. Bad 
luck to the day I set so much store on 
a dirty, ongrateful, threacherous cow!” 

‘‘I know well how you feel,” says 
Maureen, “ for I’d give the whole world 
to say three words to Bob Broderick, 
that ye tell me that out of grief for me 
has never kept company with any other 
girl till this day. But that'll never be,” 
she says, ‘‘ because I must stop here till 
the Day of Judgment, and then I must 
go to——” says she, beginning to cry, 
“but if you get out, you'll bear a 
message to Bob for me, maybe ?”’ she 
says. 

“It’s aisy to talk about going out, 
but how can it be done?” asked Darby. 
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DARBY GILL AND THE GOOD PEOPLE 





‘** They snatched her within the threshold,.and before she knew it they had her tied hand and foot.”’ 


“‘There’s a way,” says Maureen, 
wiping her big grey eyes, “ but it may 
take years. First, you must know that 
the Good People can never put their 
charm on any one who is willing to 
come with them. That’s why you 
came safe. Then, again, they can’t 
work harm in the daylight, and after 
cock-crow any mortal eye can see them 
plain; nor can they harm any one who 
has a sprig. of holly, nor pass over 
a leaf or twig of holly, because that’s 
Christmas bloom. Well, there’s a 
certain evil word for a charm that 
opens the side of the mountain, and 
I will try to find it out for you. With- 
out that word all the armies of the 
world couldn’t get out or in. But 
you must be patient and wise, and 
wait.” 

“IT will so, with the help of God,” 
says Darby. 


At these words, Maureen gave a 
terrible screech. 
“Cruel man!” she cried, ‘‘ don’t 


you know that to say pious words to 
one of the Good People, or to one under 
their black charm, is like cutting him 
with a knife?” 


The next night she came to Darby 
again. 

‘“‘Watch yerself now,” she says, “ for 
to-night they’re goin’ to lave the door 
of the mountain open, to thry you; and 
if you stir two steps outside they'll put 
the comeither on you,” she says. 

Sure enough, when Darby took his 
walk down the passage, after supper, 
as he did every night, there the side of 
the mountain lay wide open and no one 
in sight. The temptation to make one 
rush was great; but he only looked out 
a minute, and went whistling back 
down the passage, knowing well that a 
hundred hidden eyes were on him the 
while. For a dozen nights after it was 
the same. 

At another time Maureen said : 

“The king himself is going to thry 
you hard the day, so beware!” She had 
no sooner said the words than Darby 
was called for, and went up to the king. 

“ Darby, my sowl,” says the king, in 
a sootherin’ way, “have this noggin of 
punch. A betther never was brewed ; 
it’s the last we'll have for many a day. 
I’m going to set you free, Darby Gill, 
that’s what I am.” 
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** Princes, princesses, dukes, dukessex, earls, earlesses, and all the quality of Sleive-nu-mon were prisoners.” 


“Why, king,” says Darby, putting 
on a mournful face, “how have I of- 
fended ye?” 

“No offence at all,” says the king, 
“only we’re depriving you.” 

“No depravity in life! ’’ says Darby. 
“T have lashins and lavings to ate and 
to drink, and nothing but fun an’ di- 
varsion all day long. Out in the world 
it was nothing but work and throuble 
and_ sickness, disappointment, and 
care.” 

“But Bridget and the childher?” 
says the king, giving him a sharp look 
out of half-shut eyes. 

“Oh, as for that, king,” says Darby, 
“it’s aisier for a widow to get a hus- 
band, or for orphans to find a father, 
than it is for them to pick up a sovereign 
a day.” 

The king looked mighty satisfied and 
smoked for a while without a word. 

“Would you mind going out an 
evenin’ now and then, helpin’ the boys 
to mind the cows ?”’ he asked at last. 

Darby feared to thrust himself ouside 
in their company. 

“ Well, I’il tell ye how it is,” replied 


my brave Darby. “Some of the neigh- 


- 


J 


bours might see me, and spread the 
report on me that I’m with the fairies, 
and that'd disgrace Bridget and the 
childher,” he says. 

The king knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. ‘‘ You’re a wise man besides being 
the hoight of good company,” says he, 
“and it’s sorry I am you didn’t take 
me at my word; for then we would 
have you always, at laste till the Day 
of Judgment, when—but that’s nayther 
here nor there! Howsomever, we'll 
bother you about it no more.” 

From that day they thrated him as 
one of their own. 

It was one day five months after that 
Maureen plucked Darby by the coat 
and led him off to a lonely spot. 

«I’ve got the word,” she says. 

“Have you, faith! What is it?” 
says Darby, all of a thremble. 

Then she whispered a word so blas- 
phemous, so irreligious, that Darby 
blessed himself. When Maureen saw 
him making the sign, she fell down in 
a fit, the holy emblem hurt her so, poor 
child. 

Three hours after this me _bould 
Darby was sitting at his own fireside 
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DARBY GILL AND THE 





GOOD PEOPLE 








talking to Bridget and the childher. 
The neighbours were hurrying to him, 
down every road and through every 
field, carrying armfuls of holly bushes, 
as he had sent word for them to do. 
He knew well he’d ‘have fierce and 
savage visitors before morning. 

After they had come with the holly, 
he had them make a circle of it so thick 
around the house that a fly couldn’t 
walk througk without touching a twig 
oraleaf. But that was not all. 

You’ll know what a wise girl and 
what a crafty girl that Maureen was 
when you hear what the neighbours 
did next. They made a second ring 
of holly outside the first, so that the 
house sat in two great wreaths, one 
wreath around the other. The outside 
ring was much the bigger, and left a 
good space between it and the first, 
with room for ever so many people to 
stand there. It was like the inner ring, 
except for a little gate, left open as 
though by accident, where the fairies 
could walk in. 

But it wasn’t an accident at all, only 
the wise plan of Maureen’s; for nearby 
this little gap, in the outside wreath, 








* 4 little man, with a goold crown . 
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. sat ferninst him by the hearth.” 


lay a sprig of holly with a bit ot twine 
tied to it. Then the twine ran along 
up to Darby’s house, and in through 
the window, where its end lay convay- 
nient to his hand. A little pull on the 
twine would drag the stray piece of 
holly into the gap, and close tight the 
outside ring. 

It was a trap, you see. When the 
fairies walked in through the gap, the 
twine was to be pulled, and so they 
were to be made prisoners between the 
two rings of holly. They couldn’t get 
into Darby’s house, because the circle 
of holly nearest the house was so tight 
that a fly couldn’t get through without 
touching the blessed tree or its wood. 
Likewise, when the gap in the outer 
wreath was closed, they couldn’t get 
out again. Well, anyway, these things 
were hardly finished and fixed, when 
the dusky brown of the hills warned the 
neighbours of twilight, and they scurried 
like frightened rabbits to their homes. 

Only one amongst them all had 
courage to sit inside Darby’s house 
waiting the dreadful visitors, and that 
one was Bob Broderick. What ven- 
geance was in store couldn’t be guessed 
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at all, at all, only it was sure that it 
was to be more terrible than any yet 
wreaked on mortal man. 

Not in Darby’s house alone was the 
terror, for in their anger the Good 
People might lay waste the whole 
parish. The roads and fields were 
empty and silent in the darkness. Not 
a window glimmered with light tor 
miles around. Many a blaggard who 
hadn’t said a prayer for years was now 
down on his marrow bones among the 
dacint members of his family, thumping 
his craw, and roaring his Pather and 
Aves. 

In Darby’s quiet house, against which 
the cunning, the power, and the fury of 
the Good People would first break, you 
can’t think of half the suffering of 
Bridget and the childher, as they lay 
huddled together on the settle bed; 
nor of the sthrain on Bob and Darby, 
who sat smoking their dudeens and 
whispering anxiously together. 

For some rayson or other the Good 
People were long in coming. Ten 
o’clock struck, then eleven, afther that 
twelve, and not a sound from the out- 
side. The silence and the no sign of 
any kind had them all just about crazy, 
when suddenly there fell a sharp rap on 
the door. 

“Millia murther,”’ whispered Darby, 
“we're in for it. They’ve crossed the 
two rings of holly, and are at the door 
itself.”’ 

The childher began to cry and Bridget 
said her prayers out loud; but no one 
answered the knock. 

“Rap, rap, rap,” on the door, then a 
pause. 

**God save all here!’’ cried a queer 
voice from the outside. 

Now no fairy would say, ‘‘ God save 
all here,” so Darby took heart and 
opened the door. Who should be 
standing there but Sheelah Maguire, a 
spy for the Good People. So angry 
were Darby and Bob that they snatched 
her within the threshold, and before 
she knew it they had her tied hand and 
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foot, wound a cloth around her mouth, 
and rouled her under the bed. Within 
the minute a thousand rustling voices 
sprung from outside. Through the 
window, in the clear moonlight, Darby 
marked weeds. and grass_ being 
trampled by invisible feet beyond the 
farthest ring of holly. 

Suddenly broke a great cry. The 
gap in the first ring was found. Signs 
were plainly seen of uncountable feet 
rushing through, and spreading about 
the nearer wreath. Afther that a howl 
of madness from the little man and 
women. Darby had pulled his twine 
and the trap was closed, with five 
thousand of the Good People entirely 
at his mercy. 

Princes, princesses, dukes, dukesses, 
earls, earlesses, and all the quality of 
Sleive-na-mon were prisoners. Not 
more that a dozen of the last to come 
escaped, and they flew back to tell the 
king. 

For an hour they raged. All the 
bad names ever called to mortal man 
were given free, but Darby said never a 
word. “ Pickpocket,” ‘‘ sheep stayler,” 
‘“‘ murtherin’ thafe of a blaggard,”’ were 
the softest words trun at him. 

By an’ by, howsomever, as it begun 
to grow near to cock-crow, their talk 
grew a great dale civiler. Then came 
beggin’, pladin’, promisin’, and 
enthratin’, but the doors of the house 
still stayed shut an’ its windows down. 

Purty soon Darby’s old rooster, 
Terry, came down from his perch, 
yawned, an’ flapped his wings a few 
times. At that the terror and the 
screechin’ of the Good People would 
have melted the heart of a stone. 

All of a sudden a fine, clear voice 
rose from beyant the crowd. The king 
had come. The other fairies grew 
still, listening. 

** Ye murtherin’ thafe of the world,” 
says the king grandly, “‘what are ye 
doin’ wid my people ?” 

‘Keep a civil tongue in yer head, 
Brian Connor,” says Darby, sticking 
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his head out the window, “for I’m as 
good a man as you, any day,” says 
Darby. 

At that minute Terry, the cock, 
flapped his wings and crowed. Ina 
flash there sprang into full view the 
crowd of Good People—dukes, earls, 
princes, quality, and commoners, with 
their ladies, jammed thick together 
about the house; every one of them 
with his head thrown back bawling and 
crying, and tears as big as pigeons’ 
eggs rouling down his cheeks. 

A few feet away, on a straw pile in 
the barnyard, stood the king, his goold 
crown tilted on the side of his head, 
his long green cloak about him, and his 
rod in his hand, but thremblin’ all over. 

In the middle of the crowd, but 
towering high above them all, stood 
Maureen McGibney in her cloak of 
green an’ goold, her purty brown hair 
fallin’ down on her shoulders, an’ she 
—the crafty villain—cryin’ an’ bawlin’, 
an’ abusin’ Darby, with the best of 
them. 

“Wat’ll you have an’ let them go?” 
says the king. 

“First an’ foremost,” says Darby, 
“take yer spell off that slip of a girl 
there, an’ send her into the house.” 

In a second Maureen was standing 
inside the door, her both arms about 
Bob’s neck, and her head on his collar- 
bone. 

What they said to aich other, and 
what they done in the way of embracin’ 
an’ kissin’ an’ cryin’ I won’t take time 
in telling you. 

“Next,” says Darby, 
Rosie and the pigs.” 

““T expected that,” says the king. 
And at those words they saw a black 
bunch coming through the air; in a 
few seconds Rosie and the three pigs 
walked into the stable. 

“Now,” says Darby, “‘ promise in 
the name of Ould Nick” (’tis by him 
the Good People swear) “ never to moil 
nor meddle again with any one or 
anything from this perish.” 


“send back 
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The king was fair put out by this. 
Howsomever,’ he said at last, ‘‘ You 
ongrateful scoundhrel, in the name of 
Ould Nick, I promise.” 

“So far, so good,” says Darby; 
“but the worst is yet to come. Now 
you must ralayse from your spell every 
soul you’ve stole from this parish ; and 
besides, you must send me ten thousand 
pounds in goold.” 

Well, the king gave a roar of anger 
that was heard in the next barony. 

“Ye high - handed, hard - hearted 
robber,” he says, ‘‘ I’ll never consent!” 
he says. 

“ Plase yerself,” says Darby. “I 
see Father Cassidy comin’ down the 
hedge,” he says, ‘‘an’ he has a prayer 
for ye all in his book that’ll burn ye up 
like wisps of sthraw ef he ever catches 
ye here,” says Darby. 

With that the roaring and bawling 
was pitiful to hear, and in a few minutes 
a bag with ten thousand  goold 
sovereigns in it was trun at Darby’s 
threshold ; and fifty people, young an’ 
some of them ould, flew over and stood 
beside the king. Some of them had 
spent years with the fairies. Their 
relatives thought them dead an’ buried. 
They were the Lost Ones from that 
parish. 

With that Darby pulled the bit ot 
twine again, opening the trap, and it 
wasen’t long until every fairy was 
gone. 

The green coat of the last one was 
hardly out of sight when, sure enough, 
who should come up but Father 
Cassidy, his book in his hand. He 
looked at the fifty people who had 
been with the fairies standin’ there— 
the poor crathures—thremblin’ an’ 
wondherin’ an’ afeared to go to their 
homes. 

Darby tould him what had _ hap- 
pened. 

“Ye foolish man,” says the priest, 
“‘you could have got out every poor 
prisoner that’s locked in Slieve-na-mon, 
let alone those from this parish.” 
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“Would yer Reverence have me let 
out the Corkoniens, the Connaught 
men, and the Fardowns, I ask ye?” he 
says hotly. “When Mrs. Maloney 
there goes home and finds that Tim 
has married the Widow Hogan, ye'll 
say I let out too many, even of this 
parish, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ But,” says the priest, “ye might 
have got ten thousand pounds for aich 
of us.” 

“If aich had ten thousand pounds, 
what comfort would I have in being 
rich?” asked Darby again. ‘To 
enjoy well being rich, there should be 
plenty of poor,” says Darby. 

“God forgive ye, ye selfish man!” 
says Father Cassidy. 

““ There is another rayson besides,’ 
says Darby. ‘I never got betther nor 


friendlier thratement than I had from 
the Good People. An’ the divil a hair 
of their heads I’d hurt more than need 
be,” he says. 

Some way or other the king heard of 
this saying, an’ was so mightily pleased 
that next night a jug of the finest 
poteen was left at Darby’s door. 

After that, indade, many’s the winter 
night, when the snow lay so heavy 
that no neighbour was stirrin’, and 
when Bridget and the childher were 
in bed, Darby sat by the fire, a noggin 
of hot punch in his hand, argying 
an’ getting news of the whole 
world. A little man, with a goold 
crown on his head, a green cloak on his 
back, and one foot thrown over the 
other, sat ferninst him by the hearth. 


He 


When Mary Cleans My Room. 
By J. M. Lyon. 


HEN Mary cleans my room, 
When she comes in with brush 
and broom, 

My very soul is filled with gloom, 

I leave my treasures to their doom. 

I wander here, I wander there, 

I bump against things everywhere, 

I sit outside upon the stair, 

My heart chilled with dull despair, 
When Mary cleans my room. 


When Mary cleans my room, 
So well I know how it will be, 
I introduce myself to me, 


For everything is strange and new, 
My old coat gone, old slippers, too. 
The clock ticks with a “ done-up ” air, 
The globes are blinding in their glare, 
The books look down with frigid stare. 
Poor Venus slipped behind a vase, 
A soapy look on Psyche’s face, 
And everything is out of place. 
I mumble, mumble day by day 
“‘ Where does she hide things, any- 
way?” 

Oh! I would like to--if I dare— 
I’d like to rave and talk, 

But Mary cleans my room! 
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The Cruise of the Widow's Cow 


By M. Quad 


the Caribbean Sea from the Island 

of Trinidad to Havana, and from 

Nassau to the Bay of Honduras. 
They sailed up and down the Gulf of 
Florida, and they hung about the Bahama 
Bank and the Yucatan and Windward 
Channels. Many a trader from the 
American coast fell into their hands, to 
be burned or sunk and the crew sadly 
misused, and the dread of the black flag 
lay heavy on the sailor’s mind. 

Of all the men who, trusting in luck, 
went from the port of Salem to the Florida 
Cape, Noah Hutchins was perhaps the 
most notable. In his old butter-box of a 
brig, the Lucky Sally, he sailed out of 
Salem for the West Indies as calmly and 
serenely as he started off for Sunday meet- 
ing when ashore. On one occasion he 
would have been captured by a rover 
but for the advent of a sudden squall; 
on another, the Lucky Sally owed her 
escape to a fog and brought home three 
solid shot fired into her hull; again, a 
“long, low, rakish craft,” flying the Jolly 
Roger, had come within range of her and 
was about to open fire when an English 
man-of-war hove in sight and sent the red 
rover scurrying. 

These escapes simply confirmed Captain 
Noah Hutchirfs in- his first belief in the 
luck of the Lucky Sally. On the day the 
brig was launched he had found half-a- 
crown in the road, and after he had moist- 
ened it with his tongue and had boxed the 
compass backward he had met a white 
horse and a one-horned cow. Even pirates 
couldn’t beat such luck as that. Now 
and then, as he made ready for a voyage, 
some of the townspeople would say to him: 

“Captain Noah, don’t depend too much 
upon Providence. You can’t expect to 
escape the pirates always, even with the 
Lord on ‘your side.” 

‘“‘Mebbe not,” he would reply ; “ but if 
me and the Sally and Providence can’t 
squeeze through, then my gravestun is all 
ready, ’ceptin’ the date.” 

Captain Noah had been a widower for 
many years. For many years also he had 
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had an eye on the “ Widder” Skinner ; 
when he got through taking out machi- 
nery and calicoes and bringing back rum 
and molasses he would ask her to “ jine” 
with him. It was an understood thing 
between them. Each time that he sailed 
away the widow admonished him to look 
out for black flags, and each time he 
returned home she thanked heaven for his 
escape. 

As time went on he came to his last 
voyage. The pirates were still doing a 
brisk business at the old stand, but the 
luck of the Lucky Sally would take her 
through, and then he’d settle down and 
have a home for the remainder of his days. 
On the night before the brig was to sail 
Captain Noah went up as usual to call on 
the widow. 

“Nancy, I shall be back in about a 
month,” he said, as he sat poking the fire 
and eating an apple, “and then I'll be 
around to milk the cow, feed the hogs, and 
wind the clock.” 

“Well, I shall be kind o’ glad on it,” 
she replied without a blush. “I do con- 
fess that it’s sort o’ handy to have a man 
around. By the way, Noah, did I tell you 
that the cow had lost her cud?” 

“N-o-o-a! You don’t say so!” 

“Yes, she has. Hasn’t been herself for 
the last two weeks. When a cow loses 
her cud you can look for most anything to 
happen.” 

“What d’ye ’spose made her lose it?” 
asked the Captain after a solemn silence. 

“ Dunno, unless she got to pining.” 

“ Pining for what ?” 

“For a change of scenery, mebbe, I’ve 
been thinking. This is to be your last 
voyage, and the cow has lost her cud. 
Being as this is your last voyage I want 
you to be comfortabler than usual. 
Being as the cow is pining, s’posen you 
take her along and give her a change of 
scenery? Both of you'll be the better for 
ag 

“She’d be in the way,” replied the 
Captain slowly, “but at the same time 
there’s the milk. Then she'd sort o’ 
remind me of you. If change of scenery 
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will brighten her up, I'll fetch her back 
with her tail in the air.” 

It happened, therefore, that when the 
Lucky Sally spread her wings next morn- 
ing and sailed out of Salem at her usual 
lively speed of six miles an hour, the 
widow’s cow was on board. 

“Don't let her get hold of any onion- 
tops to taint her milk, and look out for 
pirates,” called the Widow Skinner as 
the brig cast off. 


“I'll remember, and don’t you fall 
down cellar nor get drowned in the 


cistern,” replied the Captain, and so they 
parted. 

It is due to the pirates of that day, who 
are no longer on hand to protect their 
reputations, to say that they kept a bright 
lookout for Captain Noah Hutchins and 
his butter-box, and it wasn’t their fault 
that the Lucky Sally squeaked through for 
the dozenth time and brought up in the 
port of San Domingo. It is also due to 
the record of the cow, who didn’t outlive 
the pirates many years, to say she did 
her best to make Captain Noah “com- 
fortabler.” 

Nothing happened for any one to fall 
over until the brig was headed for home 


and was trying to bound over the 
bounding billows to the westward of 


Caicos Bank. The sun had just climbed 
out of his bed when a sail was reported 
coming up astern. The mate and the 
crew almost at once declared her to be 
a pirate, but Captain Noah was in no 
hurry about it. He ate his breakfast and 
smoked his pipe, and then took a long 
squint at the stranger through his glass. 
Her black flag had been thrown to the 
breeze, and was visible to the naked eye 
before the Captain carefully put away his 
glass and calmly observed : 

“Wall, now, but that’s a pirate, sure 
‘nuff, and I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
after us.” 

There was considerable trepidation 
among the crew, but Captain Noah showed 
no evidence of being upset. There was 
neither squall nor fog-bank nor man-of- 
war in sight, but he continued to trust to 
luck. About all he did in the way of pre- 


paration was to advise his men not to 
“jaw back” or “make up faces”’ in case 
they were boarded by the pirate. 
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The Lucky Sally cut along at her best 
pace, but two hours after the strange sail 
had been raised the rover craft was along. 


side. Luck had finally deserted the brig. 
As no‘resistance was made when a score of 
cut-throats scrambled over the rail, no one 
was shot or cut down. Captain Noah 
didn’t get flustrated. He looked the situa- 
tion over, and then explained to the pirate 
leader : 

“ Wall, Captain, she’s loaded with rum 
and sugar and won’t make you rich, but 
we've got to take luck as it comes. I did 
hope to dodge ye this once more, but being 
as I couldn’t I must make the best of it. 
What ye going to do with her?” 

By the usual rules and regulations 
governing the pirate business, Captain 
Noah and his crew ought to have been 
made to walk the plank, and the brig sent 
to the bottom after them, but all rules and 
regulations have exceptions. There is no 
dearth of rum and sugar in the black flag 
market, but such a cargo always came in 
handy. A trader’s crew couldn’t reasonably 
expect mercy from pirates, especially when 
they hadn’ta penny togive up, but the rovers 
reasoned it out that it would save their 
own muscle to let the crew of the Luchy 
Sally work her up to Acklin Island, which 
was then a rendezvous, and break out the 
cargo. When they had served their turn 
they could be shot, hung, or drowned, 
according to convenience. 

A crew of six fantastically-dressed and 
serious-looking rovers-were left on board 
as a prize crew, and the pirate craft took 
herself off in search of a richer prize. The 
brig’s crew numbered seven, counting the 
cook, but as jack-knives were their only 
weapons the pirates had no cause to fear a 
revolt. They had arms in plenty, and they 
also realised the moral effect upon the 
peaceful traders of their profession and 
presence. They took possession of the 
cabin and the Captain’s big jug of Santa 
Cruz extra, and though they drank and 
gambled and cursed and sang, they offered 
no violence to the helpless prisoners. 

If the wind hadn’t chopped around and 
piped up and tried to blow the Lucky Sally's 
teeth down her throat she might have 
fetched Acklin Island within twenty-four 
hours, but as it was, instead of going ahead 
she was beaten back. It was all the same, 
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however. The pirates were having a good 
time of it and were in no hurry to get any- 
where, and Captain Noah looked to wind- 
ward and to leeward, and figured it out 
that the longer he was afloat the more 
show there was for luck to come back to 
him. 

[| have treated the widow’s cow as a 
cipher while relating the story of attack 
and capture. But for sight of the pirate 
sail she would have been milked at the 
usual hour in the morning. The chase and 
capture put her out of the thoughts of 
captain, mate, and cook, and up to five 
o'clock in the afternoon she had neither 
been milked, watered, nor fed. At that 
hour, when the pirates had ceased their 
roystering for a time to let their heads 
clear, and were assembled on deck, one of 
them suddenly espied the cow and cried 
out that he was both a farmer and a pirate 
bold. He would milk her, and there should 
be milk-punch for night-caps. 

Pail and stool were fetched, and, amidst 
much hilarity on the part of his com- 
panions, the cut-throat set out to play the 
part of a dairy-maid. The widow’s cow 
was hungry and thirsty, and suffering from 
want of milking, and though not an ex- 
citable cow, the presence of the pirates had 
affected her somewhat.’ She had become 
nervous and irritable, and finally had a 
longing to break loose and battle for her 
bovine rights. She was in this mood when 
one of the blgck flags untied her and let 
her out upon the deck, and the man with 
the pail sat down to his task. The first 
move was a kick, which rolled the milker 
on his back and confused his piratical ideas 
for full five minutes. The second was a 
charge which lifted the man at the end of 
the rope off his feet and let him fail with a 
crash. Then, as the four other pirates 
cried out and started back, the cow pursued 
them. Two of them were picked up on her 
horns before they could escape, while the 
other two sprang into the rigging. 

Then it was that Captain Noah Hutchins 
saw luck coming aboard, and reached out 
to give her a helping hand. In two 
minutes they had four of the pirates fast 
bound, and the brig was their own again. 
The cow kept charging about for the next 
ten minutes, not discriminating between 
pirate and honest sailor, while the two 
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COW 





rovers in the rigging swore they would 
néver be taken alive. 

All things come to an end, however, 
and in due time the cow was secured and 
the pirates were tied hand and heel. But 
Captain Noah was not unduly hilarious. 

“Yes, it did iook a leetle bit rusty an 
hour ago,” he admitted to his mate, “ but 
no man ever ought to lay down till his 
time comes. It kind o’ seemed to me right 
along that with that cow aboard and the 
Widder waiting for me at home, we might 
squeak through.” 

Next day the Lucky Sally was spoken by 
a man-of-war and the pirates were turned 
over to her, and the widow’s cow received 
so much admiration and so many compli- 
ments that she almost lost her cud again 
while drinking in the praise. 

There were other rovers afloat, and there 
were squalls and fogs and head winds to 
be encountered, but one fair day the Lucky 
Sally sailed into the port of Salem with 
flags flying, everybody whistling, and the 
cook beating on a tin pan. The story of 
the cow, the capture and the escape, was 
known all over town almost before the 
brig had been made fast to the wharf, and 
everybody turned out to swing his hat 
and huzza and assist in a triumphal march 
to the Widow Skinner’s. Captain Noah 
led-the cow with one hand and waved the 
flag with the other. The cow was chewing 
her cud, and her tail stood up, just as he 
had promised. 

* Wall, Noah, I was ’specting ye back,” 
said the Widow as she appeared at the 
door. ‘So the cow has got over pining ?”’ 

“I’m a-believing she has, Nancy, and 
I’ve got the all-firedest pirate story to tell 
ye ever heard of. That critter saved the 
Lucky Sally and all the rest of us.” 

“Shoo! Didn't I say that losing her 
cud and your last voyage had a bearing 
on each other? Wall, turn her into the 
barnyard and then scrape the mud off yer 
boots, and come in and tell me all about 
“” 

* And we are to be jined in marriage in 
two weeks,” said the Captain as he led 
the cow away. 

“La me, but what a man! If you say 
so I s'pose it’s got to be, even if I have 
to put off making soft-soap and dyeing 
carpet-rags.”’ 

















The Idler’s Club 


By the Sub-Assistant Editor 


POPULAR magazine should 

A keep up with the times, and 
THE IDLER sees no better way 

of doing this than by adopting what 
has come to be known as “ The Times 
system of Payment.” This is a great 
concession to our readers, and is cer- 
tain to be appreciated wherever the 
English language is spoken more or 
less correctly. THE IDLER can now 
be had on the following generous 
terms, ifapplication is madeon the proper 
forms at any hour before tea-time on 
the afternoon of next Thursday. You 
send a sixpence with the form, and 
that entitles you to the current number 
of this magazine delivered free, if you 
come to the office with a wheelbarrow 
to fetch it. By paying a sixpence on 
the first of every month you get each 
succeeding number of this periodical. 
At a lavish expense, we have arranged 
with newsagents all over the land, and 
hereafter any man who has no wheel- 
barrow and who lives too far away 
from this office anyhow, may, by 
simply handing a sixpence to the news- 
agent, receive THE IDLER, and no 
questions asked, unless the coin proves 
to be counterfeit. It is to be hoped 
that readers all over the world will 
appreciate our enterprise in this 
matter, still we are quite willing that 
all the credit should goto The Times 
so long as the cash comes to THE 
IDLER. This magazine is the most 
broad-minded and generous periodical 
in existence. 
If you wish to deal direct with us 
upon the graduated system of pay- 
ments, a trifle more of formality is 
required than if you trade through a 
newsagent. It is all very well for John 
Newman, a newsagent in New Street, 
Newcastle, to dispense with ceremony, 
and simply pass along the magazine to 
anyone who flips up a tanner, as Hogan 
says, but we, living under the very 


shadow of The Times here in London; 
setting our Waterbury by The Times 
clock; must be more careful. Ti 
Times system isa sacred thing in the 
metropolis. It is on record that suit 
was brought against a firm who adver- 
tised The Times system or spoke dis- 
respectfully of it orsomething of that sort, 
so we adopt the plan, without permission 
of The Times, but with fear and 
trembling, expecting every day to hear 
from the legal advisers of that great 
organ of public opinions and of adver- 
tising. Therefore, until the courts stop 
us you may have THE IDLER on the 
instalment plan of sixpence a month 
when you fill in a form stating your 
height (last birthday), the colour of 
your hair, political opinions, if any, 
and your age. You must also state 
whether you are married or single, and 
why. This should be accompanied by 
a certificate of character, or a reference 
to a bank, the latter preferred. With- 
in a reasonable time we will let you 
know whether or not we will deal with 
you, but in any case we will retain the six- 
pence to cover out-of-pocket expenses. 
The ten cent magazine of the United 
States generally seems a much larger 
offering for the money than the six- 
penny magazine of England. The 
reading-matter of the former, however, 
is rarely in excess of the reading-matter 
of the latter. The American magazine 
gets its bulk because of its advertising 
pages. Americans look upon advertis- 
ing as one of the joyous privileges of a 
free country; Englishmen regard it as 
a necessary evil. The late P. T. Bar- 
num once said to the writer, “If you 
have ten pounds to spend, devote one 
pound to the article, and nine pounds 
to the advertising of it.” The cost of 
his “‘ Greatest Show on Earth” was as 
nothing to the cost of letting people 
know about it. Americans make a 
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THE IDLER'’S CLUB 


business of advertising. The highest 
paid man is not the editor of a magazine, 
but the genius who writes the advertise- 
ments. The brains of an American 
magazine are in the advertising pages, 
and consequently these pages possess 
an absorbing interest and a variety for 
which we look. in vain among the so- 
called literary contributions. Thus 
Mr. Gladstone always insisted on 
getting his American magazines direct 
from the United States, preferring the 
original copies to the attenuated speci- 
mens presented as the English editions. 
The few Englishmen who understand ad- 
vertising are millionaires, as for instance, 
Mr. Beecham, and Mr.—— no, we wont 
mention the distinguished novelist’s 
name. —--— 

This brings us back to The Times 
instalment plan, the most marvellous 
discovery of our century. The Times 
was jogging quietly along, making a 
little money and paying its debts with 
reasonable punctuality, when suddenly 
it gave utterance to the expressive 
interjection, ‘‘ Wough!” Britain was 
startled. What had happened? Had 
someone left an upright pin on the 
editorial chair, or was there a prowling 
cat on the roof? “‘ Eureka,” cried The 
Times next morning, and_ gradually 
taking the paipitating public into its 
confidence day by day to the extent 
of about a page each time, it soon 
became clear that The Times had 
evolved The Times instalment plan. 
The anxious public supposed that The 
Times had caught the infection from 
the verulently contageous ‘‘ three years’ 
hire system,” which had been adver- 
tised in its columns, but The Times 
pretended the discovery was all its own. 
As a matter of fact The Times had little 
to do with the inception, which was 
nevertheless, one of the finest adver- 
tising dodges ever invented. 

Two brothers named Clark, or per- 
haps there were three, came from 
America to England seeking new 
hemispheres to conquer. The present 


writer has never met either of them, 


but he has his own theory about them, 
which he will presently divulge. Mean- 
while, if he is wrong he begs to apolo- 
gise herewith and hereon. The Clarks 
looked about them to find the deadest 
enterprise there was in this country, 
and they speedily settled upon the 
‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” published 
by A. and C. Black, the very blackest 
outlook in all the literary world. The 
‘“* Enclyclopeedia Britannica” was what 
is termed by those who use slang ‘‘a 
dead horse,” or, as the Datly Telegraph 
would put it, ‘‘an equine quadruped 
whose functions had been suspended 
owing to the advent of that final act of 
Nature to which all flesh is heir.’’! 
Nobody wanted the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’”’ and those who had the 
ill-luck to be possessed of it could not get 
rid of it. Clubs bought it, through a sort 
of hapless habit with which corporate 
bodies are afflicted. You must furnish 
a club library somehow, and _ the 
““E. B.” did as well as anything, when 
Govern nent reports bound in calf failed 
to fill the space. Besides, as no club- 
man looks at anything but the illus- 
trated papers, and as the library is 
deserted unless smoking is allowed, 
the possession of a_ set of the 
“E. B.” brought no disgrace on a 
club, for nobody knew it was there. 
We are told that the brothers Clark 
found no difficulty in coming to a 
bargain with A. and C. Black, for the 
brothers Black knew that their article 
on “ Africa” was so far up to date as to 
breathe the hope that Dr. Livingstone 
would be found, and perhaps the brothers 
Black thought the brothers Clark were 
so ignorant that even the antiquated 
knowledge of the “E. B.”’ would do 
them good. Anyhow, we may take it 
that a deal was made, and that the guile- 
less brothers Clark had a “corner” on 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Now the name of Clark, estimable 
and blameless as it is, carried no parti- 
cular weight with the British public, 
not a tithe of the weight at which 
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their new and bulky purchase tipped 
the scale. Instead of attempting to 
add lustre to the name of Clark, they 
modestly sunk their cognomen_ so 
far out of sight, that few of us 
knew there were any Clarks in the 
business, beyond the deferential offi- 
cials who handed us the pamphlets 
across the counters in The Times 
business office, and whose occupation 
bears an appeilation somewhat similar 
to the surname of the brothers. Being 
Americans, they knew it was part of 
the British Constitution that we all 
must worship The Times, and that each 
of us, at least once in his life, is 
compelled by law to write for its 
columns. Soto The Times they went, 
and history records the fact that they 
approached Mr. Moberly Bell with 
the celebrated poem :— 
Ding dong, Bell, 
The Cyclo’s in the well, 

adding, doubtless in rhyme, that they 
were ready to squander a fortune if 
The Times would help to get the ’Cyclo 
out. It is alleged that when asked for 
references they displayed the dazzling 
sum of £60,000. The brothers went 
on the well-known United States 
principle that ‘‘ money talks.’ Mr. 
Bell is the kindest-hearted man in the 
world, and he thought it a pity that 
those simple Westerners — should 
be friendless in London with such a 
sum of money upon them; it would be 
much safer in the lockers of The Times. 
London is a wicked city. Anyhow, 
The Times instalment plan shortly after 
burst upon our admiring gaze. 

A deep sigh escapes me when I think 
of what followed ; of how those heathen 
Westerners sat down to play the game 
they did not understand. Publishing 
had been done in this country before 
ever Columbus set out on the disas- 
trous voyage that resulted in them 
United States. We thought we knew 
how to publish, but the Clarks played 
it low down on Bill Nye and me and 
the British public. Alas! Alas!! I 


have a set of the “‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica ”’ on my groaning shelves, bound 
in half-morocco. Day by day they 
worked us up through the adver- 
tising columns of the papers, until it 
seemed that life was no longer en- 
durable unless we had the “E. B.” 
in our homes. They sold to kings 
and to Kiplings ; pride of birth or pride 
of genius bowed down before the in- 
satiable Clarks. Our nobility tele- 
graphed —actually telegraphed ! —for 
copies to be reserved for them. . Those 
accursed advertisements somehow 
gave us the idea that the Day of Judg- 
ment was at hand, and that if we did 
not get acopy of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” we 
were lost. Nearly fifty thousand of us 
trod on each other’s toes in our hurry 
to be permitted to pay over our good 
money. They say it was the “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia”’ that was sold, but I think 
Britannica was sold, for now—imagine 
it !—we are told that we need another 
new set (on the instalment plan of 
course) to bring our former dearly-pur- 
chased mass of. ancient lore up to 
“ Acetylene” and “ Transvaal.” Oh, § 
Brothers Clark! you are worse than 
brother Boer, for we get peace from 
him, but none from you. Why didn’t 
you sell us the new set first ? 


And now for my revenge! I have 
written to the French Government and 
laid information that the mysterious § 
Brothers Clark are none other than the 
mysterious Brothers Crawford of the 


Crawford-Humburt case. The Craw- 
fords never appeared. Neither did the J 
Clarks. The Crawfords were American § 
millionaires. So are the Clarks. The 
Crawfords were brothers. Likewise 
the Clarks. The Crawfords looted 
France. The Clarks sold fifty thousand 
sets of the “Encyclopedta Britannica” 
in England. Thennotice that the initials 
are the same!! I have made out my 
case to the satisfaction of any French 
court, and I hope the Clarks will be ex- 
tradited before they sell us the British f 
Museum on the instalment plan. 





